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EDITORIALS 


dilemma, canners are facing one today, especially 
vegetable canners, for because theirs is a prob- 
lem of acreage, they must meet the issue well ahead of 
the fruit canner. On the one hand they are being told 


[items a there’s any such thing as a double 


that the honeymoon is over, that the war scare and’ 


resultant buying spree has run its course; that from 
now on buying may be expected to be even somewhat 
less than normal as the consumer uses hoarded sup- 
plies. On the other hand, canners are wondering, and 
justifiably so, just how much of the increased costs the 
consumer will absorb before reducing the volume of 
her canned foods purchases. Let’s consider them sepa- 
rately. The right answer to these $64 questions will 
mean the difference between profit and loss. And the 
answer must be filled in soon. 


CANNED FOODS AND THE WAR—Surely we can 
be thankful that the scare buying spree is over. We 
can be thankful, too, that most people have a better 
understanding of world conditions, a clearer concept of 
Communist Russia’s intention, and a sober realization 
of the possibility, yes even the probability of war, if, 
indeed, most people are not already calling the Korean 
“police action” war. So it seems the basic reason for 
a bull market in canned foods not only has not dimin- 
ished, but has actually increased. Mr. Truman’s bud- 
get submitted to Congress only this week, calls for 
twice the 1951 defense expenditures for 1952. What 
many people seem to overlook, is that the impact of 
these billions has not begun to be felt yet, and will not 
be felt until mid-summer. To us it seems ridiculous to 
point to a slow canned foods market to warn the indus- 
try to lower its production sites, when there aren’t 
enough of the volume packs of canned foods in canners’ 
hands to throw a good party. Turn back to pages 16 
and 17 of last week’s issue of this publication for a list 
of important fruit and vegetable stocks as of April 1. 
The reader can make up his own mind from those 
tables about the stock position of the item, or items, in 
which he is interested. Turn back further to the April 
2 issue, page 16, and note that the total (canner plus 
distributor) stocks of eleven important fruit and vege- 
table items as of March 1, was some 90 million cases 
compared to 105 million cases March 1, 1950, and 102 
million same date 1949. We had hoped to include in 
this issue total April 1 stocks but at this writing dis. 
tributors stocks are not in sight.* So the stock position, 
with exceptions of course, is generally more favor- 
able at this time. Since January there has been no 
reduction in anticipated Armed Forces requirements, 
the possibility of war is just as acute, and the impact 
of defense spending is yet to come. From this angle 
then, it would seem at least moderately heavy packs 
are in order. 


* They’re in, see page 18 for an analysis. 
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COST AND THE CONSUMER—Now let’s consider 
the other angle and at the same time look into the 
prospects for heavier packs. In the past several 
months, all of us have seen people pay more money for 
many items than we ever thought possible. Most of us 
just can’t get over this business of price, and yet when 
we go back to our own businesses and add up the costs, 
we cannot escape the reluctant conclusion that the 


‘price of our own goods or services must be raised to 


cover. Fortunately, the much maligned OPS is begin- 
ning to take effect, and these occurrences are not quite 
so frequent as before. But this does not apply to can- 
ned foods, for when the new pack comes in, the addi- 
tional costs will come in a lump and must be added to 
selling prices if the industry is to survive. The latest 
news on costs is the OPS order this week granting the 
two major can companies permission to raise the rents 
on closing machines to comply with the earlier court 
order. But what is worrying most vegetable canners 
at this moment more than anything else, is how high 
they can raise the price to the farmer and still depend 
on Mrs. Consumer to buy in reasonable quantities. For 
the farmer isn’t showing any enthusiasm at prices 
offered, particularly for corn and tomatoes. And that 
seems to be a question that no one can answer but the 
individual canner. Surely no one can blame the farmer 
for preferring $1.80 field corn, to $22.00 or even $24.00 
sweet corn. Can the canner afford to meet the com- 
petition? That depends, no doubt, on just how tough 


_it is, and how high he has to go to meet that competi- 


tion. Chances are, though, that this one factor alone 
will take care of any possible over-production of both 
corn and tomatoes, and undoubtedly beans as well. 


But ducking that problem this year, doesn’t solve the 
problem for another year. The farmer, whether you 
consider him pampered or not, is getting used to some 
of the things most of us have taken for granted for a 
long while—Running water, electricity, refrigeration, 
central heat, telephones, automobiles, etc., etc. This 
column is just foolish enough to believe he has a right 
to get used to them, just as we. And we’re even so 
foolish to believe that when he does get used to them 
business and labor will profit from this expanded mar- 
ket. In the light of the present economy he cannot pos- 
sibly get used to them however, on $1.00 wheat, 50c 
corn, or $15.00 sweet corn, no, nor even $20.00 or 
$25.00. What’s the answer? Is it $2.50 wheat, $1.80 
corn or $30.00 sweet corn? Possibly so and possibly 
even more if fertilizer remains at $40, feed at $5.50 
etc., etc. Will the housewife get used to a 25c can of 
corn, and a 303 at that? We are inclined to believe she 
will, in time, but someone’s bound to be hurt, putting 
the story over. 
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Why PAY 
and PAY 
and PAY 


through use of ordinary 

TOMATO CANNING EQUIPMENT? © 

LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 
pays its own way in 7 


PRODUCING HIGHER QUALITY PRODUCT 
at Lower Production Costs! 


A GOOD “MAKE READY” ALWAYS PAYS 


HOT-BREAK TANK It is always important to have your viners 
Install Langsenkamp Hot-Break and hulling equipment in good operating con- 
Units for preparation of stock dition before the start of your season. Too 
for both juice; puree .and cat- many canners wait until crops are ready before 
sup. Gives fine, full-flavored making necessary adjustments and repairs, and 


juice, better body, richer color. 
then rely on inexperienced help. 


veloped in liquid constantly 
kept at high temperature. _ En- Have your competent help check the 
zymic action prevented. Sup- following: 

plies continuous production, as- 4 


sures‘ maximum yield of high ’ 
quality. 1. A viner should always stand upon a good foundation 


and should be kept level, plumb, and square. 


2. Elevator chains should have slats every 14th link 
and the same number of links in each strand. 


3. All bolts and set screws should be tightened and the ) 
usual practices followed for the care of machinery. 


4. Check to see that pulleys are of correct size for the 
power to be used. 


) 5. Set the viners up complete several days before your 
INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE crops are ready and run them to see that aprons, 


To manufacture Chili Sauce from chains, and belts are properly adjusted. 


whole unpeeled, red-ripe toma- 6. If you do not have copies of instructions for oper- 

toes. Gains much greater yield - ating Hamachek Viners, we will be glad to mail 
products as much as do 30 peel- them without charge. a 
ers! Higher quality product; elimi- ‘ 
nates peelings. ) 4 


‘FRANK 


For further information, write 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 


CHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


MA 


Mm PEA AND BEAN HULLIN 


G SPEC 
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SAUERKRAUT QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 


By CARL S. PEDERSON and 
W. B. ROBINSON 


New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva. 


Reprinted from April “Farm Research” 


The past two decades have witnessed 
truly striking advances in the quality of 
many processed foods, including ever- 
popular sauerkraut. 

The chemical and physical changes 
that occur in cabbage during sauerkraut 
manufacture are complex and are not 
yet fully understood. They not only in- 
volve those that normally occur during 
fermentation, but also those that take 
place due to differences in the cabbages 
themselves throughout the season and 
from year to year. 

Changes may be due to practices in 
manufacture, to the temperature of the 
cabbage as it is packed in the vats for 
fermenting, to the amount and the uni- 
formity of distribution of the salt, and to 
many other things. It is known that 
sugars are changed to acids, alcohol, and 
carbon dioxide during fermentation, but 
little is known’ about changes that occur 
among the proteins, pectins, and sulfur- 
containing compounds in the cabbage. 

All of these factors contribute to the 
complexity of that product we know as 
sauerkraut. 

A survey of 130 samples of commer- 
cially canned sauerkraut purchased on 
the market and obtained from processors 
in 1950 and 1951 has shown improvement 
in the product as compared to samples 
examined in similar surveys reported in 
1932 and again in 1940. This is appar- 
ently related to improvement in methods 
and uniformity of processing, particu- 
larly in relation to salting, packing, and 
covering the kraut in the vats. The im- 
proved processing is reflected in higher 
quality ratings and in fewer samples 
with the putrid odor and flavor typical or 
secondary surface fermentation. 


MORE UNIFORM SALTING 


Among the first 130 cans of kraut ex- 
amined, the salt content varied from 1.29 
‘0 2.52 percent with a average of 1.77 
percent. Variations from 0.7 to 3.4 per- 
cent were recorded in 1932 and from 1.3 
'o 3.5 percent in 1940. Soft kraut and 
pink Kraut, caused by using too little and 
too much salt, respectively, are rarely 


A recent advance in filling kraut into 
cans. The kraut is taken out of the heat- 
ing vat by “fingers” on a rotating drum 
and placed upon a stainless steel table 
for filling into cans. Such improved 
methods of handling speed up the pro- 
cessing and thus improve the quality of 
the product. 
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found now, although commonly observed 
in the earlier surveys. 

The pronounced effect of secondary 
surface fermentation due to improper 
covering and weighting of covers on vats 
of kraut and which is characterized by a 
putrid odor was observed in only one 
sample. 

Some factories now have covers so well 
fitted that it its often difficult to obtain 
a sample of the kraut juice with a % 
inch sampling pipe. Surface spoilage is 


Sauerkraut packers have adopted 
the slogan “A Quality Product 
Builds Repeat Business”. Through 
an arrangement between the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, 
and Dr. Pederson, Kraut canners 
are sending samples of various lots 
to Dr. Pederson for analysis. His 
reports, of a completely confiden- 
tial nature, are proving exception- 
ally helpful. Typical of the com- 
ments is one by a member already 
producing finest quality: “We ap- 
preciate very much the criticisms 
he (Dr. Pederson) has given us on 
our kraut, and we will, in the fu- 
ture, try to the best of our ability, 
to carry out the necessary adjust- 
ments that we will need to make 
our kraut score higher in quality.” 


brought about by various aerobic bac- 
terial, yeasts, and molds that can grow 
only on exposed surfaces. 


HIGH VITAMIN C 

Improved conditions in processing are 
also reflected to some extent in the high 
vitamin C levels in canned kraut. Among 
the 130 samples examined, 48 contained 
more than 20 mgm of ascorbic acid per 
100 grams of kraut and 59 contained be- 
tween 10 and 20 mgm. 


Good or excellent overall ratings were 
given to 68 percent of the samples. Only 
56 percent in 1940 and 51 percent in 1932 
were given these ratings. Many of the 
porer samples were known to have been 
packed in 1949 or earlier but still only 
8% percent were given a poor rating in 
contrast to 19 percent of the samples in 
1940 and 22 percent in 1932, 


Only a few samples did not meet spe- 
cifications in regard to fill of can, drained 
weight, and acidity. With an average 
weight of 28.5 ounces all 27-ounce cans 
were overfilled in the 1950-51 samples. 


HEAT EFFECTS 


Other than the above observations on 
a few of the poorer samples, criticism 
might be said to center around varying 
degrees of cooked flavor. In some of the 
samples this was hardly noticeable, in 
others it was quite pronounced. When 
kraut is eaten raw, as in salad, it is de- 
sirable to have it as much like the raw 
product in crispness, brightness, and 
light color as possible. 


Flavor and color defects are attribut- 
able to some type of heating, considering 
heating in its broadest sense of time and 
temperature. A slow darkening of kraut, 
or for that matter of most foods, is 
caused by chemical reactions in the food 
itself. These reactions occur at all tem- 
peratures but are accelerated by heat. 
They are encouraged by leaving warm 
kraut in vats for long periods of time, 
and by over heating in canning, by fail- 
ure to cool the can rapidly, by various 
degrees of “stack burning”, by insuffi- 
cient cooling before warehouse storage, 
and by storage in cans for long periods 
of time in warehouses or on grocers’ 
shelves. 


RELATION OF COLOR TO FLAVOR 


The kraut samples were rated for 
color, cut, defects, crispness, and flavor. 


(Please turn to page 10) 
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NEW FROZEN APPLE JUICE 
CONCENTRATES FOUND 
POPULAR 


Consumer appeal of three newly-de- 
veloped frozen apple juice concentrates 
was reported recently by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in announcing 
preliminary results of a survey which 
measured consumer preferences for the 
new juices. This survey was conducted 
in the San Francisco area by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in cooperation 
with the Washington State Apple Com- 
mission and Washington State College. 

Of the homemakers survey, 90 percent 
made favorable comments concerning the 
three concentrates. Many spoke of the 
“natural” flavor and the “reai apple” 
taste. Some 690 people in 308 house- 
holds sampled these new juices. 


The three juices tested in the survey 
are highly palatable new products which 
have been developed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry in 
its Western Regional Laboratory in co- 
operation with the Washington Commis- 
sion. The three had first been selected 
from among a dozen or more of the new- 
ly developed frozen apple juice concen- 
trates, made from different varieties and 
combinations of apples, and with differ- 
ent acid strengths. 

A unique feature of the process for 
making apple concentrate is that the 
volatile flavor constituents of the fresh 
juice are recovered during processing 
and then mixed back into the concentrate 
just before it is frozen. This gives the 
product its full, natural apple flavor. 


Results of the survey indicate that the 
concentrate most preferred by adults is 
a blend containing 50 percent Delicious, 
20 percent Winesap, 20 percent Jona- 
chan, and 10 percent Rome Beauty, and 
having .4 percent acidity. Ranking 
slightly lower in preference the 
straight-Delicious at .4 percent acidity. 
Least preferred was the straight-Deli- 
cious at .2 percent acidity. Among par- 
ticipants under 21 years of age, the most 
preferred concentrate of the three tested 
was the straight-Delicious at .2 percent 
acidity, indicating that younger people 
have a “sweeter tooth” than those over 
21 years of age. 


The survey was undertaken as a guide 
to future marketing of the new apple 
juice concentrates. Those planning the 
survey wanted to make sure, before any 
of these newly-developed juices are 
placed on sale, that only the preferred 
concentrates — those most likely to be 
accepted by the public—are placed on the 
market. The survey is part of a broad 
Research and Marketing Act project de- 
signed to increase the consumption of 
apples and to avoid the recurrence of 
apple surpluses. Further research now 
under way will determine actual con- 
sumer purchases of the preferred con- 
centrated apple juices in retail stores. 
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NOT ALL ORANGES SUITABLE 
FOR CONCENTRATION 


Only about 40 percent of the Florida 
crop of oranges is suitable for concen- 
trating purposes, according to Dawson 
Newton, Advertising Manager, Florida 
Citrus Commission. That, according to 
Mr. Newton is the estimate of Frank 
Roper, Winter Garden, member of the 
Florida Citrus Commission, and a mem- 
ber of the Advertising Committee. 

Mr. Roper made the statement while 
serving with Mr. Newton on a panel dis- 
cussion with California concentrate in- 
terests at the recent Frozen Foods Con- 
vention. “A good many of those attending 
this National Frozen Foods Convention 
in San Francisco, thought that Florida’s 
entire crop could be utilized for concen- 
trate”, according to Mr. Newton. 

Some of the interesting points brought 
out by leaders in the frozen food field 
included the prediction that frozen food 
prices would go up in the next few 
months and the statistic that about six 
and a half percent of all food consumed 
by the public comes out of a deepfreeze. 


“I also enjoyed a frozen food break- 
fast,” Newton said, “and it seems this 
type meal will soon be generally avail- 
able. 


“It included frozen orange juice, frozen 
waffles and frozen coffee. The waffles 
are put right into the toaster and when 
they pop out they are done.” 

Newton said the development of frozen 
citrus concentrates in Florida has 
started a chain reaction that is ending 
in the creation of a mammoth frozen 
food industry with constant research to 
determine what foods are adaptable to 
freezing. 

“In addition to the breakfast I men- 
tioned I also had frozen Chinese egg rolls 
and I learned that frozen concentrated 
apple juice and milk seem destined to be 
a regular food feature soon. ; 

“So the frozen food business is really 
just starting and it was all brought 
about by Florida’s development of con- 
centrated citrus juice,” he said. 


CANNING INDUSTRY GROWTH 
IN OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS 


If you operate a cannery in Oklahoma 
or Texas and the sales of your canning 
company have tripled, and the number 
of production workers doubled in the 
past ten years, then you are keeping 
abreast of the canning industry in those 
two states. This is the conclusion reached 
by Richard F. Buckart and William J. 
Crum, market analysts of the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station. 

So that managers of small manufac- 
turing companies could compare the pro- 
ductivity of their company with the aver- 
age of their industry, the Station sent over 
4,000 questionnaires to ten industries in 
the South, regarding the effect of sales 
per employe, sales per man hour and 
turnover on the productivity of the com- 
pany. They found that sales per em- 


ploye rose quite rapidly from about 
$12,000 per employe in firms employing 
ten persons, to $16,000 per employe in 
firms of 30 employes and approximate. 
ly $21,000 per employe in the larger 
firms of 70 employes. Sales per man hour 
followed approximately the same pattern 
except that the advance was not quite as 
rapid as. the size of the company in- 
creased. They average $6.25, $6.50 and 
$7.00 per man hour in firms with total 
annual man hours of 10, 30 and 70 thou- 
sand respectively. In checking employe 
turnover they found the rate high in 
both the small and large companies. A 
more complete study of the food and 
kindred products industry may be found 
in Research Report 24 “Survey of Pro- 
ductivity Factors in Four Southern 
States”, by Richard F. Bruckart, and 
William J. Crum, published by the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. Copies of this re- 
port may be obtained upon request. 


SAUERKRAUT QUALITY 
IMPROVEMENT STRIKING 


( Continued from Page 9) 


A direct correlation was observed be- 
tween color scoring and flavor scoring, 
except for a few samples. Grading is a 
matter of personal opinion and subject 
to normal variations of conditions. Thus 
it is difficult to grade uniformly. An ex- 
ceptionally good product in a series of 
samples will make other samples seem 
average or below even though some may 
be above average. Likewise, in a series 
with an outstandingly poor sample, all 
others will be rated too high. In view 
of these considerations, the correlation 
obtained between color and flavor in the 
grading of these samples was surpris- 
ingly good. 


The most desirable color for kraut has 
not yet been defined. A “light straw” 
color is indefinite and liable to individual 
differences in interpretation. Further- 
more, the eye cannot record color in fig- 
ures which can be duplicated. Thus an 
accurate, objective measurement of color 
would furnish a method of grading 
sauerkraut when color and typical dark 
brown flavor are of primary consideration. 


The Hunter color difference meter, a 
recently developed photoelectric instru- 
ment, determines color by reflectance and 
is equipped with filters that correspond 
to the color response mechanism of the 
human eye. Color measurements by this 
instrument on 110 samples showed a 
direct correlation with the color and 
flavor ratings given by the grader. The 
meter is now being used for direct meas- 
urement of known samples held under 
different storage conditions. 


By thus developing and improving 
methods of determining the effects of 
various procedures on quality, assist- 
ance may be given in improving still fur- 
ther the procedures in the manufacture 
and handling of sauerkraut. 
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AMERICAN CAN ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


The American Can Company has an- 
nounced the election of C. H. Black, 
president of the firm since 1949, as chair- 
man of the board of directors and W. C. 
Stolk, executive vice president, to fill the 
position of president. 

Mr. Black succeeds D. W. Figgis, who 
retires as chairman of the board after 
being with the company for almost 50 
years. Mr. Figgis will continue to serve 
the firm in an advisory capacity and as 
a director. 

The new board chairman started his 
career with the can company in 1908 as 


Cc. H. BLACK 


a machine operator in a former Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., factory. He was then 21 
years old. The following year he was 
transferred to the sales organization and 
in 1911 became a salesman in Buffalo. 


After holding a number of sales posts, 
Mr. Black was named Atlantic district 
sales manager in 1931. In subsequent 
years he became assistant general sales 
manager, general manager of sales and, 
in 1940, vice president in charge of sales. 
A year later he was made a director of 
the company. In 1948, he was elected 
executive vice president and a member 
of the executive committee. He became 
president in April, 1949. 

My. Black also is a director of the 
Metal and Thermit company and a trus- 
tce of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
iA from which he was graduate in 


Vi 


‘ly. Stolk, who succeeds Mr, Black as 
president, started with the company in 
1916. He first was a timekeeper in the 
firm's former “Manhattan” plant in New 
OTK. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


After having served in the Tank Corps 
during World War I, Mr. Stolk joined 
the can company’s sales organization and 
subsequently held sales posts in New 
York, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. He 
returned to New York in 1932 as a sales 
division manager in the Atlantic district, 
and served in several other important 
sales positions during the next few years. 
He became general manager of sales for 
the company in 1941 and vice president 
in charge of sales three years later. He 
was elected executive vice president and 
a director in 1949. 

Mr. Figgis, the retiring board chair- 
man, started with the company in 1902 
as a clerk. The firm was then less than 
one year old. He was transferred to the 
sales organization within a few years 
and subsequently served in virtually 
every major sales position, being made 
vice president in charge of sales in 1936. 
He was elected executive vice president 
in 1940 and in 1943, president. He has 
been chairman of the board ef directors 
since 1949. 


SALES CONFERENCES PLANNED 


While we referred editorially to the 
three day Wisconsin Sales School, just 
concluded at Madison as the first of its 
kind held for canners, we are reminded 
by Secretary Cal Skinner that the Tri- 
State Packers Association conducted 4 
series of one-day sales conferences last 
fall, one held at Easton, one at Bridge- 
ton, and one at Baltimore. Cal also re- 
minds that the Association of New York 
State Canners held a like conference last 
fall. 


A new series of sales conferences for 
the Tri-State packers is again scheduled, 
the first to be held at Salisbury, Mary- 
land on May 8, the second to be held at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey on May 9, and 
the final conference at Baltimore on May 
10. The Salisbury meeting will be held 
at the Wicomico Hotel, the Bridgeton 
meeting at the Cumberland Hotel, and 
the Baltimore meeting at the Park Plaza 
Hotel. 


INDIANA GOLF MEET 


Indiana canners and allied interests 
will hold their first golf meet of the sea- 
son at the Meshingomesia Country Club, 
Marion, Indiana, on Thursday, May 10. 
Jim Moody of the Bell Fibre Products 
Corporation of Marion is handling ar- 
rangements, 


CAL LINDA PACKING CO. 


Vincent C. Giorano, Pasquale Ferrero 
and Alma Robba have filed a forma] state- 
ment to indicate they are in business as 
packers and canners of fruits and vege- 
tables at Manteca, California as the Cal- 
Linda Packing Co, 


SINGAPORE OUTLET 


Low Tangchang, Ltd., manufacturers 
representative of Singapore, Malaya, 
with an authorized capital of $1 million, 
have advised this publication that they 
are now in position to take on a few 
more accounts. The firm handles a long 
list of items, including canned fruits and 
vegetables and canned fish. Its Manager 
requests that interested parties contact 
them in English, forwarding the usual 
references, catalogs and price lists, in 
triplicate, stating terms, usual cash and 


trade discounts, agency commission, 
and territory in which they desire 
representation. 


W. C. STOLK 


MARYLAND IFT TO MEET 


The next meeting of the Maryland 
Section of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists will be held on Friday, May 11 
at the Stafford Hotel in Baltimore at 7 
P.M. Principal speaker for the occasion 
will be Dr. Frey of Standards Brands, 
President-elect of IFT. Members of the 
recently organized student chapter of 
IFT from the University of Maryland 
will be in attendance for this meeting. 
Those planning to attend should contact 
Secretary Ed Heyl, 9 W. Chase Street, 
Baltimore. Dinner tickets are $2.50. 

The June meeting of this section will 
be held on Friday, June 8, in the Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Labora- 
tories in Washington, and will include an 
inspection tour of the laboratories. 


ROBBINS BUYS MESSICK PLANT 


Robbins Brothers, Drawbridge, Mary- 
land canners of tomatoes and tomato 
juice, have bought the R. M. Messick 
cannery at Bethlehem, Maryland. 
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REID HEADS 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 


Dr. Ernest W. Reid has been elected 
President of the Corn Products Refining 
Company to succeed Morris Sayre who 
has been elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Board. Howard G. Wascher who is also 
retiring as Executive Vice-President has 
been elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 


Dr. Reid has been Vice-President in 
charge of the Chemical and Research 
Division since joining the Company in 
1943 and was elected a Director in 1947. 
Immediately prior to his association with 
Corn Products Refining Company, he was 
Deputy Director General of Operations 
at the War Production Board. He was 
also a member of the Council of National 
Defense, Chief of the Chemical Branch 


Dr. ERNEST W. REID 


of the Office of Production Management, 
and Director of the Chemical Division of 
the War Production Board. Dr. Reid is 
a midwesterner and owns and operates 
farm properties in the state of Kansas. 

Morris Sayre started with the Com- 
pany in 1908 and was elected President 
in 1945. Prior to his election, he was 
Executive Vice-President of the Com- 
pany and Plant Manager of the Com- 
pany’s largest plant at Argo, Illinois. 
He was President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in 1948 and is 
Chairman of the Greater New York Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Com- 
mission. 


Howard Wascher started with the 
Company in 1908 and after service in 
the domestic field and extensive foreign 
experience, he was made a Director of 
the Company in 1940. Four years later 
he was elected Vice-President in charge 
of Foreign Operations and in 1947 was 
named Executive Vice-President. 
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S. D. ARMS NAMED CANCO 
DIVISION VICE PRESIDENT 


S. D. Arms, general manager of manu- 
facture for the American Can Company, 
has been elected vice president in charge 
of the Atlantic division, it was announced 
this week by W. C. Stolk, president. He 
succeeds R. L. Sullivan, who has retired 
after serving the can company for 47 
years. 


In his new post, Mr. Arms will be in 
charge of sales, manufacturing and re- 
search in the division which includes the 
Atlantic seaboard states from Maine to 
Florida. 


The new vice president entered the 
service of the company in 1912 at its 
Fairport, N. Y., plant. Starting as a 
spoilage checker, he worked in various 
manufacturing positions until he joined 
the Army in 1917 as a first lieutenant. 
Following his discharge from the Army, 
Mr. Arms returned to the Fairport plant 
in 1919. In 1926 he was made division 
superintendent for the northeast district. 
Two years later he became manager of 
the company’s Hudson plant, at Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Mr. Arms was transferred to New 
York in 1937 as assistant district super- 
intendent of manufacture in the Atlan- 
tic division and in 1941 was appointed 
manager of the labor division. He was 
named general manager of manufacture 
three years later. 


Mr. Sullivan, the retiring Atlantic 
division vice president, began his career 
with the can company in 1904 as an 
assistant cost clerk in Chicago. He was 
later transferred to sales work in St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit and New York 
and in 1910 was made head of fiber can 
sales in the Atlantic district. Beginning 
in 1918, Mr. Sullivan spent 13 years as 
sales manager in New Orleans. .-He re- 
turned to New York in 1931 and held 
several executive sales posts until his 
election as assistant vice president of 
sales in 1941. He became Atlantic divi- 
sion vice president in 1944. 


ARISTON APPOINTS BROKERS 


Ariston Canning Company, Cologne, 
New Jersey packers of blueberries and 
cranberry sauce, has appointed Ward 
Goodloe & Company of St. Louis, and 
Clarence A. Klag Company of Toledo, 
to represent them in their respective 
territories. 


SUCHTING BUYS 
PENNSYLVANIA PLANT 


Carl Suchting of the W. F. Assau 
Canning Company, Baltimore, has bought 
the cannery located at Laurel, Pennsyl- 
vania, operated for several years by 
Myron Snyder, and will operate the plant 
this season on tomatoes only. The firm 
will be known as the York County Can- 
ning Company. 


YOUNG FOODSTERS 


With about 140 charter members, the 
Young Foodsters, made up of young men 
associated with the production and dis- 
tribution of canned foods, formally came 
into being at a luncheon meeting held 
in San Francisco, California, April 24, 
At this gathering they elected officers, 
dedicated their organization to better un- 
derstanding and increased cooperation 
for the advancement of the industry as a 
whole, and heard an inspired talk by 
Adrien J. Falk, president of S & W Fine 
Foods, Inc., and head of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

Officers chosen include: John Levin- 
sohn, S & W Fine Foods, Inc., president; 
Ralph Seely, Kelly-Clarke Co., vice- 
president; Robert Le Baron, Clyde Le 
Baron Co., treasurer, and Dick Barger, 
Wilbur-Ellis Co., secretary. 


S. D. ARMS 


Included in the membership are young 
men from more than 30 canning con- 
cerns, 44 brokers, 20 distributors and 30 
suppliers and service companies. The 
Young Foodsters plan to hold six lunch- 
eon meetings a year, a large social event, 
and to make field trips for educational 
purposes and foster discussion groups. 


80th BIRTHDAY 


W. Barry Cassell, Sr., of the Cassell 
Commission Company, Baltimore, was 
given a testimonial dinner on Friday 
evening, April 27, in honor of his 80th 
birthday. Mr. Cassell has been active in 
the food brokerage business for over 56 
years, and used to sell meat in carlots in 
the East for large Mid-western packers, 
before the companies opened their own 
local branches. He continues to be active 
in the business and is to be found at his 
desk daily. 
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TOMATO PEELERS OPERATING 
ON EARLY PACKS 


Tomato canners from states where 
packing will get under way later in the 
summer, who may be interested in seeing 
for themselves and judging the merits of 
the respective tomato peelers, will have 
that opportunity. The Rollins machine, 
produced by the Peel-O-Matice Corpora- 
tion of 238 N. Franklintown Rd., Balti- 
more, and which peels by friction, has 
been in operation at the Stubbs canning 
plant at Oakland Park, Florida, for the 
past three or four weeks. Four of the 
machines are in operation at this plant. 
A number of canners have visited Oak- 
land Park to inspect the operation. If 
the supply of tomatoes holds out, the 
pack in this region will continue until 
late June or early July. 

The Buck machine, produced by Asso- 
ciated Buck Canning Machines, Inc., 
also of Baltimore, (4154 Falls Road) 
will be in operation in the Glennville, 
Georgia plant of L. P. Maggioni & Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Savannah. 
Depending on the weather again, the 
season is expected to get under way in 
this region late this month. Another 
machine will be operated shortly there- 
after at the Beauford, South Carolina 
plant of the same company. For the 
regular season, machines have been or- 
dered from such widely distributed points 
as Utah, Indiana, Canada and other 
nearby states. 

Designers of both of these machines 
are enthusiastic and report favorable 
comment from canners who have seen the 
1951 models. Both report increased capa- 
city and assert that the bugs have been 
ironed out and that the machines are 
ready to take their place in the produc- 
tion line. A limited number will be pro- 
duced this year and all but a few have 
been spoken for, the manufacturers re- 
port. Canners interested in seeing the 
machines are requested to contact the 
respective manufacturers in advance. 
They are reminded that the supply of 
tomatoes is not always constant. 


THOMAS SUFFERS 
HEART ATTACK 


_l. L. Thomas, Traffic Manager of the 
‘visconsin Canners Association, suffered 
a heart attack on April 25 and is con- 
vd in a hospital at Stroughton. His 
‘ondition is not considered critical, but 
s uncertain how soon he can be back 
on the job. 


GE8O WITH COUNTRY GARDENS 


“cove H, Gebo, Production Manager 
hn wake Shore Canning Company, 
eveland, Wisconsin, has resigned to 
Join | ountry Gardens, Inc., Milwaukee, 

consin, as Manager of the Coleman 
Mr. Gebo had formerly been 


» factory superintendent of the Plainview, 


hesota plant of the Lakeside Packing 
Company. 
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VINES DOWN-TANGLED 


.... LICK YOUR PROBLEM 


N SHORTAGE 


Of Green Crop Harvesting , 


High-Speed, LIGHT WEIGHT HUME MACHINES 


BEAT BAD SOIL, WEATHER AND CROP CONDITIONS 


STEP TWO: high-speed 
HUME GREEN OP LOADER loads 
up to a ton of green vines in 90 seconds, 
powered by light tractor. 


STEP ONE: Light-weight, high-speed 
HUME TRACTOR-ROWER cuts and wind- 
rows in one operation — no “roping” 
or tangling of vines. 


The Two-Stage HUMETHOD is ideal whether harvesting conditions are 
at their best, or at their worst. Under conditions, normally impossible, 


light-weight but powerful HUME equipment, powered by light tractors, 
can get into the field and bring out the crop — doing the job witheut 
loss of crop or quality. Get the facts today on this harvesting method 
that can cut your costs up to 40%. 


D. Mi COMPANY, MENDOTA, ILL. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Harvesting Equipment 
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AGRICULTURE 


Chemicals Important Agricultural Tool 
In Emergency Program 


Extensive use of chemicals in crop pro- 
duction can go a long way in helping to 
offset the shortage of farm labor and 
increase crop yields during the emer- 
gency, according to Dr. Robert M. Salter, 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Speaking at the 18th semi-annual 
meeting of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, in Miami recently 
he said that research has recently de- 
veloped a tremendously wide range of 
new farm uses for chemical materials. 
“Consequently, the potentialities of chem- 
icals in agriculture at this time are com- 
parable to those typified by hybrid corn 
fifteen years ago.” 

Chemicals have become a much more 
potent tool for increasing crop produc- 
tion and saving labor now than they 
were during the last war, Dr. Salter ex- 
plained. Many modern uses have been 
perfected since World War II, and many 
more appear highly promising in current 
research projects. 

As recently as 1945 the use of chemi- 
cals for weed control in agriculture was 
highly restricted. Last year farmers ap- 
plied herbicides to more than 30 million 
acres of cropland in the United States. 


NEW ADVANCES IN 
WEED CONTROL 


The research chief told about scores 
of new advances in the use of chemicals 
for controlling weeds, fungus diseases, 
soil pests, and for retaining and improv- 
ing crop quality. Equally spectacular 
progress has been made with insect con- 
trol and in the application of chemical 
fertilizers. 

While 2,4-D is the most widely used 
herbicide, he reported practical weed 
control uses for many other chemicals 
such as 2,4,5-T, IPC, TCA, ammonium 
sulfamate, cyanamid, chlorates, arseni- 
cals, boron compounds, dinitro com- 
pounds, herbicidal oils, and others. 

The current trend in weed control re- 
search is to concentrate study on specific 
crops and under specific problem condi- 
tions. Studies were reported underway 
on almost every crop grown in American 
agriculture. Dr. Salter said that one of 
the most significant current develop- 
ments is centered around the use of 
chemicals as pre-emergence sprays that 
kill weed seedlings during the process 
of germination. Promising results from 
pre-emergence treatments were reported 
with sugar beets, cotton, peanuts, soy- 
beans, potatoes, corn under certain con- 
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ditions, asparagus, gladioli, and other 
field and horticultural crops. 

The use of TCA as a pre-emergence 
weed control measure in Midwestern 
sugar beet fields is expected to eliminate 
the need for many laborers for hand 
weeding this year, Dr. Salter reported. 
Some cotton growers are using a combi- 
nation of pre-emergence applications of 
dinitro compounds and _ post-emergence 
sprays of herbicidal oils as a means of 
off-setting the shortage of labor for hand 
hceing in cotton fields. 


FUNGICIDES 


The discovery that an array of com- 
plex organic materials such as dithio car- 
bamates, phenyl mercury compounds, di- 
chloro naphthoquinone, gloxyalidines, di- 
nitro compounds, and phthalimide deriva- 
tives are effective fungicides was cited 
as the most important advance with 
chemicals for controlling fungus diseases 
of plants. These materials represent the 
end-product of a decade of close team- 
work between the chemical industry and 
plant pathologists. 

More than ten million pounds of or- 
ganic fungicides were devoted to agri- 
cultural uses in 1950. Generally, they 
are more specific in their action than the 
older fungicides, and they often give 
more effective disease control. Their use 
reduces demand for such strategic ma- 
terials as copper and sulfur. 


Organic compounds have solved most 
of the problems of fruit and vegetable 
damage from copper fungicides, Dr Sal- 
ter explained, and promise solution to 
fruit damage from sulfur under many 
conditions. The use of dithio carbamate 
compounds has increased Anjou pear 
production by 300,000 boxes annually. 


FUMIGANTS 


The recent discovery of less expensive 
soil fumigants, such as dichloro-propene 
and ethylene dibromide, is now making 
nematode and wireworm control possible 
under field conditions, Dr. Salter said. 
Their use is limited, however, to such 
high valued crops as tobacco, sugar beets, 
and vegetables, because soil treatment 
costs $35 to $40 per acre. Experimental 
evidences indicates that soil fumigation 
would now be profitable on about three 
million acres of U. S. cropland. 

New uses for chemicals in preserving 
crops and for improving crop quality 
were also reported. In 1950, about 20,- 
000 acres of apple orchards in the Pacific 
Northwest were thinned with spray ap- 
plications of dinitro at blossom time. Ex- 


perimental studies show that chemical 
apple thinning gives a 15 percent in- 
crease in yield for only a fraction of the 
cost of hand thinning. 

Several different chemicals have been 
found to be effective in getting leaves to 
drop from cotton plants before picking 
time. Defoliation helps to prevent boll 
rots, retards deterioration of fiber seed, 
expedites hand picking, and increases the 
efficiency of mechanical picking. In 1950, 
defoliating chemicals were applied to 
more than 1% million acres of cotton. 


The research chief describes many ad- 
ditional promising new uses for chemi- 
eals. Preliminary investigations with 
rice indicate that pre-harvest chemical 
sprays may be effective in lowering the 
moisture content of rice—thus improving 
crop quality, and conditioning the rice 
for storage while it is standing in the 
field. 


NEW TYPE SPRAYER FOR 
ROW CROPS 


A tractor-mounted sprayer that deliv- 
ers 20 to 25 gallons of spray to the acre 
with the tractor traveling at a speed of 
five to six miles to the hour has proved 
effective in controlling insect pests of 
row crops such as cabbage, beans, and 
carrots. 

Developed on the canning crops farm 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., and tried out on large-scale plant- 
ings of vegetable canning crops, the low- 
gallonage tractor-mounted outfit has 
been found simple to operate and rela- 
tively inexpensive to maintain. The 
small quantity of water required and the 
speed with which the insecticides can be 
applied are added advantages. 

Detailed information on the construc- 
tion of the sprayer and its use on cab- 
bage, beans, and carrots is available 
from local county agents or the Experi- 
ment Station. 


The sprayer consists of a gear-type 
pump mounted on a platform installed in 
the rear of a tractor. It is operated by 
a V-belt and pulleys from the tractor 
pulley shaft or by direct connection with 
the power take-off. The platform also 
supports a barrel containing the spray 
mixture. A 12-foot boom attached to the 
front of the tractor may be raised or 
lowered to suit the height of the crop to 
be treated. 


The machine is quite similar to one 
now widely used for applying weed con- 


trol sprays to vegetable crops, the chief’ 


difference being in the nozzle arrange- 
ment. Vegetable growers are warned, 


however, that due to the difficulty of re- 


moving 2,4-D and other chemical weed 
killers from sprayers, equipment for ap- 
plying insecticides should be used for 
that purpose only. 
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2,4-D SPRAYS FOR WEEDS 


IN STRAWBERRIES 
Sprays containing 2,4-D will give good 
results against broad- leaved weeds in 


» strawberry beds, providing spraying is 


done before the first strawberry blos- 
soms open. 


Thus does Dr. Otis F. Curtis at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva summar- 


ize tests with 2,4-D as a chemical weed 
control in a number of varieties and un- 


strawbery beds has been found, 


named seedlings growing in the Station’s 
strawberry plantings. To date no satis- 
factory spray for controlling grass in 
says 
Doctor Curtis, who adds that in all cases 
weed sprays reduced yields slightly as 
compared with hand weeding. 

“There are times, however, when 
weeds are so serious in the strawberry 


‘bed that a possible slight reduction in 


' without weeding,” 
scientist. 


Sate 


yield would be negligible when compared 
with a possible complete loss of crop 
continues the Station 
“There is also the added bene- 
fit of ease of picking to be gained from 
weed control.” 

For growers who wish to try 2,4-D on 
a tentative basis, it is suggested that 
sprays supple the equivalent of one 
pound of 2,4-D acid per acre be used at 


' any time except between flower opening 


ers secure inspected plants. 
ers in the South and representatives of 


Ying plants which bear 
}inspection, 
Snished in the 


Bis given in 


act ies for 


and fruit picking. Application of half a 
pound of 2,4-D acid to the acre will prob- 
ably be sufficient when weeds first appear 
after setting out a new bed, to be fol- 
lowed by a second treatment. 


INSIST ON INSPECTED 
TOMATO PLANTS 
New steps are being taken this year to 
help Maryland commercial tomato grow- 
Plant grow- 


the Maryland State Horticultural De- 
partment at College Park are cooperat- 


‘ing in a campaign to have plants in- 
Pspected for 


the various diseases which 
damage tomatoes in Maryland. 

They advise that growers can do much 
to prevent disease problems by demand- 
a certificate of 
This should have been fur- 
State from which the 
plants came. 

More information on inspected plants 
Fact Sheet 15, which also 
that Rutgers and Marglobe con- 
tinue to be the most satisfactory vari- 
most growers. However, it 
names several new hybrids that hold con- 


states 


Ysiderable promise under Maryland con- 
Bditio ns. Some of these are Stokescross 
No. 5, and Number 378 (now known as 
Improved Garden State), and Keystone 
state, lor the Eastern Shore, special 
Prenucn is made of Southland and Gar- 
en State 
Specialists 


state that growers may 
to lest some of the new varieties, 
‘arn against wholesale planting un- 
til the growers have tried the new vari- 
“ies or hybrids under their own soil and 
conditions. 
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You'll pack more cases per acre of 
produce with less culling and trim- 
ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 
spray materials. You see, Niagara 
has 46 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in this field. We will gladly 
put our equipment, formulations 
and basic knowledge to work for 
you in guarding your crops against 
insects and disease. The Niagara 
field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- 
rect application schedules and the 
right equipment for each crop and 
location. Call him in now. Get the 
benefit of his professional advice. 
Just write us and he will see you. 


Another Division 


Niagar 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, N. Y. « Richmond, Calif. * Jacksonville, Fla. « Tampa, Fla. 
Pompano, Fla. « New Orleans, La. « Greenville, Miss. * Harlingen, Tex. 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ont. 


Niagara’s 


Field Protection 


pving the Canning ds 


DUSTS, SPRAYS 
and CROP DUSTERS 
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CAN ORDER REVISION 
TIGHTENS QUOTA FORMULA 


Direction 1 to Can Order M-25, issued 
March 12, 1951, was superseded in its 
entirety by a new Direction 1 issued May 
1. Under the old Directive it was pos- 
sible, in some instances, for a packer to 
arrive at a quota, which actually ex- 
ceeded his base pack, according to NPA. 
This is not possible under the new direc- 
tive. Text of the Amendment follows: 

Section 1. Effect of this Direction. 
Direction 1, dated March 12, 1951, to 
NPA Order M-25, is superseded in its 
entirety by this Direction 1, as amended 
May 1, 1951 (hereinafter called “this 
direction”). On and after the effective 
date of this direction no further deter- 
mination of adjustment shall be made 
under Direction, 1, dated March 12, 1951. 
Any determination of adjustment hereto- 
fore made by a packer pursuant to Sec- 
tion 1 (B) of Direction 1, dated March 
12, 1951, and subject to the conditions of 
said direction, relating to packing during 
the first quarter at less than the custom- 
ary volume, shall continue in effect and 
be used by such packer during the suc- 
ceeding quarters of 1951, unless other- 
wise ordered by NPA. Any determina- 
tion of adjustment made by a packer 
pursuant to any other provision of said 
Direction 1, Dated March 12, 1951, 
shall apply only to the first calendar 
quarter of 1951 and be discontinued 
thereafter. In any such case a packer 
may make application on Form NPAF- 
38 for adjustment of his quota for the 
second and succeeding quarters of 1951 
pursuant to Section 11 of NPA Order 
M-25. Definitions as used in NPA Order 
M-25, including the definition of the term 
“amount of cans” contained in Section 6 
(B) thereof, are aplicable to this direc- 
tion. This direction provides a standard 
with respect to quotas for the second and 
third quarters which, if applicable, may 
be applied by a packer pursuant to NPA 
Order M-25 without making application 
for adjustment to NPA. Reference to 
NPA Order M-25 means NPA Order 
M-25 as now or hereafter amended. 

Sec. 2. Type of Case Where Applic- 
able, This direction applies to those cases 
where a packer was packing in cans 
(excluding cans made wholly of black 
plate), less than the customary volume 
of a particular product during either the 
second or third calendar quarters of 1951 
of his selected base calendar year. 

Sec. 3. Direction. (A) As to second 
quarter. Instead of using the amount of 
cans which he used for packing a par- 
ticular product during the second quar- 
ter of his selected base year as provided 
in Section 6 (B) of NPA Order M-25, 
he may use an amount of cans deter- 
mined by dividing by 9 the amount of 
cans which he used for packing such 
product during the last 9 months of the 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


calendar year which he selects as his 
base year, and multiplying the result of 
such division by 3. Every packer relying 
on such determination shall continue to 
use the same during the succeeding quar- 
ters of the calendar year 1951, unless 
otherwise ordered by NPA. 


Illustration: The packer selects 1950 
as his base year. During the last nine 
months of the calendar year 1950 he used 
a total of 18,000 base boxes for packing 
Product X. The result of dividing by 9 
is 2,000 base boxes. When multiplied by 
3 this results in a quarterly base under 
this direction of 6,000 base boxes, if 
Product X is permitted a percentage 
quota of 100 percent under Schedule I 
during the second quarter of 1951, the 
packer using this direction may use a 
maximum of 100 percent of 6,000 base 
boxes during said quarter, and if the 
percentage quota is continued at 100 per- 
cent during the third and fourth quar- 
ters, the packer may use a maximum of 
100 percent of 6,000 base boxes during 
the third and fourth quarters. If, how- 
ever, the percentage quota is changed 
for the third and fourth quarters to 75 
percent, then the packer may use a maxi- 
mum of only 75 percent of 6,000 base 
boxes, or 4,500 base boxes. 


(B) As to Third Quarter. Instead of 
using the amount of cans which he used 
for packing a particular product during 
the third quarter of his selected base 
year as provided in Section 6 (B) of 
NPA Order M-25, he may use an amount 
of cans determined by dividing by 6 the 
amount of cans which he used for pack- 
ing such product during the last 6 
months of the calendar year which he 
selects as his base year and multiplying 
the result of such division by 8. Every 
packer relying on such determination 
shall continue to use the same during the 
fourth quarter of the calendar year 1951, 
unless otherwise ordered by NPA. 


Sec 4. Conditions. The above deter- 
mination of adjustment with respect to 
the case described is subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


(A) There shall be applied against the 
amount of cans as determined under Sec- 
tion 3 of this direction, the quota per- 
centage at any time applicable for the 
particular product as set out in Schedule 
I of NPA Order M-25 as amended April 
6, 1951, or as hereafter amended. 

(B) Every person relying on such de- 
termination shall prepare a detailed 
written record of the facts relating to 
the application of the determin:ition to 
his operations and preserve the s me. 

(C) A copy of such record shall be 
promptly transmitted to NPA upon its 
request. 


(D) Such record shall be made avail- 
able at the person’s usual place of busi- 
ness for inspection and audit by duly 
authorized representatives of the NPA. 


Sec. 5. Modification of Revocation to 
Any Person Whose Adjustment is Being 
Modified or Revoked. NPA may amend 
or revoke this direction and by so doing 
modify with respect to subsequent calen- 
dar quarters of 1951 all adjustments 
made hereunder. 

This direction shall take effect on May 
1, 1951. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator. 


DO-97 RATINGS NOT FOR 
INVENTORY 


DO-97 ratings—used in purchasing cer- 
tain materials needed for maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supply items (MRO) 
—must not be used to build up inventory 
stocks, the National Production Author- 
ity, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
stressed this week. 


NPA said that some wholesalers, an- 
ticipating DO-97 rated orders from their 
customers, are building up stocks in ad- 
vance to meet this expected demand by 
extending DO-97 rating prematurely to 
their own suppliers. 

This is a violation of Regulation 4, 
NPA pointed out. The wholesaler must 
not use the DO-97 rating to get replace- 
ment items until he has received a DO-97 
order from his customer. When he gets 
such a rated order, it then becomes per- 
missible for him to use DO-97 to replace 
the item sold. 

The DO-97 rating was established as a 
means of protecting civilian production 
and economy as far as possible by keep- 
ing civilian facilities in operating order, 
NPA pointed out. The rating may be 
used by any business firm, government 
agency or private or public institution 
as provided in Regulation 4. 


CLOSING MACHINE RENTAL 
INCREASE PERMITTED 


Supplementary Regulation 22 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, issued 
April 30, permits American Can Con- 
pany and Continental Can Company to 
raise closing machine rentals to the ex- 
tent required by the anti-trust judgment 
against the two firms last June. The 
judgment issued by Federal District 
Court in California, requires them to 
raise rentals to compensatory levels. 
Thus the conflict is removed between the 
court order and the general ceiling price 


regulation of January 25. The order pro- ~ 


vides that the ceiling price for leasing 
of closing machines, related or auxiliary 
equipment, shall include the maintaining 
of service training schools as required by 
Section 18 of Part 3 of the judgment, 
and that no separate charge may be 
made for such training. 
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SIMPLIFIED GLASS CONTAINER 
DESIGNS ISSUED 


The National Production Authority on 
April 28 issued an illustrated schedule 
of simplified designs for 42 basic glass 
containers. Of the total 21 of the de- 
signs were for food containers. The or- 


) der, Schedule 1 to NPA Order M-51 is 


permissive not mandatory. 


Under its 


terms producers can use any of the de- 


signs in addition to those already in exis- 
tence. Order M-51 itself limited produc- 
tion to those designs in existence several 
weeks ago. NPA advised that it is pre- 
pared to issue a mandatory order if 


necessary. 


STRAUB NAMED USDA 
CONSULTANT 


Walter F. Straub, Chicago, Illinois 


' food manufacturer, late last week was 
- added to the staff of Secretary of Agri- 


culture, Charles F. Brannan. Mr. Straub 
will be remembered as the exponent of 
a simplified plan of price control, an- 
nounced to a number of food men back 
in January. His proposed plan was pub- 
lished in the January 2 issue of “The 
Canning Trade’. Mr. Straub will serve 


_ as a consultant on matters concerning 
- marketing and food distribution. Among 
' other things, he will review the market- 
ing functions and organization of the 


USDA and 
ments found necessary. 


recommend any improve- 


CMP LIST ISSUED 


A list of some 4,000 individual prod- 
ucts that will be covered under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, which starts to 
function on July 1, was issued on May 2 
by NPA. Regulation 1 contained the 
general rules for operation under CMP 
and Regulation 3, setting up a new pref- 
erence rating system, was issued the fol- 
lowing day. 


CRAVENS QMC BUYER 


Dan Cravens, formerly with the Houg- 
land Packing Corporation, and who for 
several years operated the Cravens Can- 
ning Company at Acton, Indiana, has 
been named a buyer for the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, and will assist 
Ben Fowler and Ben Martin in purchas- 
ing in the area. He will be located at 
257 E. South Street, Franklin, Indiana; 
telephone 814-R. 


SUPPORT PRICES FOR BEANS 


Support prices by class, grade, and 
area for 1951-crop dry edible beans were 
announced April 23 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These prices reflect 
to growers an average support level of 
$6.69 per hundredweight, uncleaned 
basis, as announced on February 14, 
1951. This average compares with an 
average support price return to growers 
on the 1950 crop of $6.30 per hundred- 
weight. 


LIMA BEAN GRADES REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a revision of U. S. Stand- 
ards for Grades of Canned Lima Beans 
and for Frozen Lima Beans. 


The revisions follow the: development 
of new varieties of lima beans which 
have been widely adopted by processors. 
The color of lima beans has been defined 
to apply to Fordhook and other varieties 
including the new all-green varieties. 


The terms “thin-seeded” and “thick- 
seeded” have been eliminated in the 
frozen grades since the new varieties 
cannot be readily classified in this man- 
ner for the purpose of the standards. 


Tolerances have been established for 
extraneous vegetable matter, mashed and 
broken beans, loose skins, loose cotyle- 
dons, and blemished beans. Changes 
have been made in the definition of de- 
fects and in the tolerances provided for 
the different grades. 


The grade designations, U. S. Grade 
A or U.S. Fancy; U.S. Grade B or U.S. 
Extra Standard; U. S. Grade C or U. S. 
Standard; and U. S. Grade D or Sub- 
standard remain the same as in the old 
standards. 


The revised standards for canned lima 
beans and for frozen lima beans appear 
in the Federal Register of April 27, 1951. 


ROBINS BLANCHER | 


All Steel Welded 


For Green Peas, Lima, Kidney and Navy Beans, String Beans, Etc. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 
713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


DISTRIBUTOR STOCKS — Possibly 
the Editorial on page 7 more rightly be- 
longs in this column, for it has to.do with 
“market bearings’, and that is the type 
of information we have been trying to 
supply under this head. The Editorial 
mentions that the Distributor stocks 
were not in. An hour after that copy was 
sent to the linotypers, the distributor 
stocks were in. So let’s take a look at 
them. 


The figures indicate that during the 
month of March distributors were able 
to, and did obtain replacements on all 
items where comparison with March 1 
stocks are available, with the notable ex- 
ception of tomatoes and apricots. Dis- 
tributor stocks as of April 1 then remain 
at approximately 25 percent above a 
year ago. Last week we gave you can- 
ners April 1 stocks, which showed that 
these were some 35 percent below a year 
ago. Note from the tables showing total 
canners and distributors’ stocks, that this 
total is some 12 percent below last year. 


If the reader will compare total April 
1 stocks with total March 1 stocks, he 
will note that movement to the retailer 
during the month of March was fairly 
satisfactory, with the marked exception 
of peaches, and in some respects peas. 
Actually only 661,000 cases of peaches 
moved to the retailer, according to these 
figures. It should be remembered, though, 
that some 5 million cases of peaches are 
needed in the pipe lines, and would rep- 
resent a normal June 1 carryover. Some 
6 to 7 million cases of peas are needed 
in distributive channels, so that here, 
too, movement indicates that this goal 
will be reached. With some four months 
of consumption to go on corn, all indica- 
tions are that this item will wind up 
short before new pack is available. The 
same is true, of course, of tomatoes and 
apricots, while beans should wind up 
with a normal carryover. Then, too, all 
reports have it that consumer buying has 
picked up considerably over the slow 
month of March. Citrus movement, (for 
March) which cannot be obtained from 
the tables below because packing is un- 
der way, amounted to 1,689,000 cases of 
orange juice, 821,000 of blended, and 
1,009,000 cases of grapefruit juice. 


Canners stock position on beans which 
was not available at press time last 
week, is listed here to complete last 
week’s information. National Canners 
Association also issued during the week 
figures showing the cranbery sauce pack 
of 1950-51 amounted to 4,683,640 actual 
cases, compared to 3,400,000 cases last 
year. The blackeye pea pack, according 
to the Association, amounted to 1,133,500 
actual cases, with approximately a half 
million cases of purple field peas, cream 
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peas, Crowder peas, etc., bringing the 
total pack of these peas to 1,823,002 
cases. 807,000 cases were packed in 
Texas and most of the balance in Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma. 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER — 
Over in this neck of the woods we are 
getting more seasonable weather, and a 
somewhat larger planting of peas is 
pushing through the ground. Canners 
are still on the lookout for corn and to- 
mato acreage. Pea planting is late in 
Wisconsin, with little or none planted 
before the first of May. The late season 
in that State has interfered with the 
planting of small grain, and this has 
made more canning crop acreage avail- 
able. In general, Wisconsin canners have 
obtained all of their pea acreage, but 
some of them are still short of sweet corn 
acreage, it is reported. There has been 
rain and cold in the Northwest, damag- 
ing some fruit. California had a light 
rain during the week, helping consider- 
ably.: Florida and Texas vegetables 
haven’t recovered from the _ winter 
freezes yet. Crop reports are still just 
trickling in. Here are a few of them. 


MILFORD, DEL., April 30—Peas: Alas- 
kas and Sweets. The acreage is the same 
as last year. All plantings are up from 
2 to 6 inches tall. Good stand; weather 
conditions favorable. 


Green Limas: Acreage will be about 
the same as last year. We are going to 
start planting about May 21. 


MISSION, TEX., April 24—Green Beans: 
Crop looks fairly good, but acreage off 
40 percent of last year. Account of dry 
weather yield will be off. Our estimate 
is that we will probably average less 
than 40 percent of last year’s spring 
pack, 


Tomatoes: Short crop due to freezes 
and farmers planting available acreage 
to cotton. Would estimate shortage of 
about % of normal crop. Plantings look 
good but quantity available for canning 
will be controlled by green wrap market. 

Blackeye Peas: Practically no acreage 
planted this spring. We are not plan- 
ning any spring pack this season. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, April 24 — Peas: 
Acreage same as last year. Rains of last 
week have helped to bring them to a nor- 
mal stand. Yield should be about equal 
to last year, providing no frost comes. 


Corn: Acreage 120 percent of last year 
but only 50 percent of eight year aver- 
age. Planting is being delayed because 
of rain but will commence as soon as 
rain stops and ground warms up. 


Tomatoes: Acreage increased 25 per- 
cent over last year due to increased plant 
capacity. Plants in Moapa are in good 
shape and should be set out the first week 
in May. 


CANNERS SUPPLY, STOCKS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


GREEN & WAX BEANS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1949-50 1950-51 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, 329,031 1,619,626 
Pack 19,302,855 20,213,355 
Shipments during March...... 1,363,521 1,720,521 
Ship., July 1 to April 1........ 15,608,688 17,437,585 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS OF 
SPECIFIED CANNED FOODS 


(Including Warehouses of Retail Food Chains) 
Bureau of the Census 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


— Total - 

Commodity 4/1/51 93/1/51 4/1/50 

VEGETABLES : 
Beans, green and wax... 5,321 5,342 3,802 
9,190 8,925 7,100 
Peas 8,084 7,433 5,730 
4,795 5,892 4,947 
Asparagus 1,227 na. 722 
1,908 2,759 1,479 
2,087 na. 1,545 
Tomato catsup, chili 

Total 9 Vevetables.... 36,854 n.a. 28,752 
Fruits: 
985 1,219 £19 
Fruit cocktail" ts 3,085 2,727 1,662 
6,086 5,746 1,303 
Pears 1,542 1,639 1,051 
5,300 5,428 3,822 
1,202 na. 917 
Cherries, red _ pitted.......... 1,054 n.a. 741 
Cherries, sweet 430 n.a. 168 
Grapefruit segments ...... 712 na. 642 
Plums and prunes............ 518 n.a. 396 

Total 10 Fruits.......... 20,914 na. 14,821 
JUICES: 

Tomato? 4,915 4,747 8,503 
Grapefruit 2,719 2,413 1,560 
2,763 2,743 2,213 
Citrus blend 1,169 1,006 865 
2,061 2,053 1,527 

Total 5 Juices............ 13,627 12,962 9,668 
71,395 53,241 


Total 24 Items....... 


n.a.—Not available. 
1 Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (e:- 
cept citrus). 


2 Includes vegetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70% tomato juice. 


TOTAL CANNERS-DISTRIBUTORS 
APRIL 1 STOCKS 
(Actual Cases) 


4/1/50 3/1/51 4/1/51 

1,816 1,824 1,378 
he 112,520 8,536 7,875 
Pears 2,759 3,846 3,124 
Total 3 Fruits.......... 16,095 14,206 12,377 
7,825 11,458 9,716 
Corn 21,795 16,310 13,705 
Peas 10,408 13,259 11,554 
9,561 6,938 5,381 
Total 4 Vegetables... 49,589 47,965 40,356 
Orange Juice .........rscecree 7,294 9,535 9,121 
Blended 2,483 3,102 3,638 
4,019 5,048 5,911 
11,564 10,869 8,828 
Total 4 Juices............ 25,360 28,554 27,498 
Total 11 Items....... 91,044 90,728 = 80,226 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Tempo Eased — Determined Effort 


"To Cut Down Inventories—lInterest In Flor- 
‘ida Tomatoes—Tri-State Spinach Canners 


More Receptive—All Green California As- 
paragus Running Considerably Behind Last 


~ Year—Moderate Call For Beans—Corn, Peas 
 Quiet—Higher Grower Prices For Citrus— 


Cold Damage In Northwest—Fish Quiet. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N.Y., May 4, 1951 
THE SITUATION—Trading tempo in 


*canned foods has again eased off here. 
This is a reflection both of the sold-up 
position of markets on 1950 pack carry- 
~ overs and the lack of incentive for resale 
‘operations because of the new price con- 


trol measures. Marketwise, chief inter- 
est at the moment stems from an appar- 
ent effort to “bull” the citrus market on 


‘the basis of higher grower prices for 
~ oranges for processing. However, the new 


pack vegetable situation is coming in for 
increasing attention, and buyers are 
straining at the leash for limited first 
shipments from new packs on the shorter 
items. 


THE OUTLOOK—Due to the unusual 
supply situation in canned foods during 


the past few months, many canners may 
possibly be more out of contact with buy- 
ers than would normally be the case at 
this time of year. A brief review of con- 
ditions applicable to other grocery pro- 
ducts, therefore, may serve to bring them 
up to date on the current trend of think- 
ing among buyers. Major manufactur- 
ers of grocery products report that there 
has been a sharp drop in replacement 
buying on their lines, particularly on the 
part of the larger chains. This is attrib- 
uted to a determined effort to cut down 
inventories and get back on a short-term 
replacement basis in buying operations. 
The situation has reached the point 
where manufacturers of some of the na- 
tionally-advertised grocery lines are find- 
ing numerous retail stores “out of stock” 
on some of their brands. This state of 
affairs is significant, reflecting as it does 
the changed views on distributors with 
respect to the advisability of carrying 
large inventories, and may become ap- 
parent in the case of canned foods buy- 
ing after the first rush of early-season 
business is out of the way. 


TOMATOES—Eastern tomato canners 
in most instances are continuing to re- 
fuse to entertain much S.A.P. business 
on the coming pack. However, with the 
completion of deliveries to the armed 
forces, a few odd lots of carryover stand- 


ard 2s have come to light and were re- 
ported offering during the week at $2.10, 
f.o.b. cannery. Meanwhile, buyer inter- 
est is shifting to Florida. Canners in some 
areas of the state have been packing for 
several weeks while others are expected 
to start running about mid-month. Ten- 
tative offerings of new pack are reported 
at $1.2214-$1.25 for standard 1s, $1.95- 
$2.00 for 2s, and $8.75-$9.00 for 10s, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


SPINACH — Tri-State canners were 
reported more receptive to bids on new 
spring spinach this week, and offerings 
were reported on the basis of $1.05 for 
fancy 1s, $1.55 for 2s, and $1.95 for 2%%s, 
f.o.b. California canners also reported 
that demand for spring pack has not 
come up to expectations, with offerings 
reported at $1.15 for 303s, $1.65 for 2%s, 
and $5.25 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


ASPARAGUS — New pack asparagus 
prices from both eastern and California 
canners are due any day, with indica- 
tions pointing to a basis about in line 
with last season. Reports from Califor- 
nia indicate that the pack of all-green 
is running considerably behind last year, 
however, and a better tone in the market 
for fresh stock could materially change 
the price outlook for the canned product. 


% High speed cutting action produces clean, 


slices. 


> Eliminates product crushing. 


> Makes possible greater cutting yield. 


CONSULT 


VALPARAISO bd 


INDIANA 


Model “‘O”’ 
Transverse 


The Urschel Model “O” slices 
Pickles, Celery, Carrots, 
Okra and Rhubarb trans- 


versely at a speed of 95 
feet a second! 


Send for illustrated Booklet No. 3 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION, HIGH SPEED CUTTING EQUIPMENT FOR DELICATE FOOD PRODUCTS 
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BEANS—A moderate call for eastern 
green beans is reported, with standard 
cut listing at $1.20 for 2s round pod, 
with flat at $1.10. Extra standard 
French style lists at $1.50, with fancy at 
$1.60, all f.o.b. canneries. Reports from 
the Northwest indicate a fairly steady 
market on Blue Lakes, with standard 2s 
at $1.45, and extra standards at $1.80, 
cannery basis. 


PEAS, CORN — No developments are 
reported in the market for these staples, 
but distributors are expected to prove 
receptive to offerings of fancy peas for 
early.shipment from the new pack, par- 
ticularly for private label requirements. 


CITRUS—Grower pressure for higher 
prices for oranges for canning is tending 
to stengthen the market for canned juice, 
and canners look for an early move up 
from the $1.42% minimum figure at 
which offerings have been made recently. 
However, the supply position of all can- 
ned citrus in canner hands continues to 
run well ahead of a year ago, aggregat- 
ing 15,873,016 cases as of April 14, as 
compared with 11,992,035 cases on the 
corresponding date a year ago. Orange 
juice stocks on April 14 were reported 
at 6,426,762 cases, against holdings of 
4,812,916 cases a year earlier. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Interest 
continues centered principally in the out- 
look for 1951 production. Reports from 
California on crop prospects remain gen- 
erally favorable, but a sharp cold spell 
reportedly has done some damage to ap- 
ples, peaches, cherries, and pears in the 
Northwest. Canners are generally sold 
up on 1950 packs of fruits, although 
scattered offerings of pears are still re- 
ported from Washington and Oregon. 


SALMON — Distributors are picking 
up small blocks of salmon from con- 
signed stocks, as needed, but there is no 
evidence of any substantial buying inter- 
est on the small stocks which remain in 
first hands on the Coast. Offerings of 
No. 1 tall chums at $19 are reported out 
of Seattle, and small lots of fancy Red 
Alaska halves are reported at $20.50, 
Seattle basis. Private label buyers are 
reported making efforts to secure com- 
mitments on new pack fancy reds for 
early shipment. 


TUNA—New business in tuna con- 
tinues on the short side, but Coast can- 
ners continue to quote the market un- 
changed. In California, fancy solid pack 
whitemeat lists at $14.50 for halves and 
$28.00 for 1s, with standard lightmeat 
at $12.50 and $24.00, respectively. North- 
west packers quote fancy albacore at 
$15.00 for halves, with flakes at $10.75. 
Fancy solid pack lightmeat holds at 
$11.00 for halves, f.o.b. 


SARDINES — Warmer weather is 
bringing about a little improvement in 
the call for sardines, but over-all busi- 
ness is not running into heavy totals, 
and the market holdings unchanged. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Signs Of Life, Pronounced Improvement Over 

Past Weeks —Out Of State Beans Finding 

Takers—Spot Corn Interest—No Tomatoes 

Offered—Citrus Apparently Reached Bottom 

—lInterest In Applesauce But Buyers Look- 

ing For Concessions — Odds And Ends Of 
Fruit Quickly Sold. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1951 


THE SITUATION—It’s finally begin- 
ning to look as though the extremely dull 
period which has prevailed the past six 
or seven weeks has about run it’s course 
as the trade this week are showing signs 
of coming to life. Of course, trading will 
not regain it’s normal level until new 
packs are available as there is still a 
dearth of offerings insofar as major can- 
ned fruits and vegetables are concerned 
with only one or two exceptions. Per- 
haps it was just as well a condition of 
this kind existed as with little selling 
pressure on the part of canners prices 
remained reasonably firm which probably 
wouldn’t have been the case if important 
quantities were unsold in first hands. 
In any event, the steadfast policy of job- 
bers and retailers alike of buying noth- 
ing unless needed seems to be working 
off the large surpluses accumulated dur- 
ing the buying splurge last summer and 
fall. Most distributors will come into the 
new packs in excellent condition although 
there is no indication of a change in the 
expected hand to mouth buying policy 
at that time. 

This week saw little change in the rou- 
tine buying of canned fish and a definite 
lack of interest in citrus although this 
market appears to have hit bottom: Spin- 
ach continues to move well and the trade 
are showing interest in green beans, wax 
beans, beets, carrots and dry packs which 
they have been buying on a replacement 
basis. A few odds and ends of fruit from 
the Coast were readily sold when offered 
which just about tells the story and 
while it’s not much it is a pronounced 
improvement over previous weeks. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Stand. © 


ard cut green beans in No. 2 tins out of © 


the East have been finding a home in 
this market at $1.20 f.o.b. factory as 
local canners are fairly well sold with 
small remaining stocks being held at 
more money, in most cases at $1.30. The 
trade have also been buying extra stand- 
ard 3 sieve cut green beans in No. 2 tins 
from the Ozarks at $1.35 and wax at 
$1.50. Wisconsin canners are still offer- 
ing No. 10 fancy 3 sieve cut green at 
$9.00, extra standard 4s, at $7.75 and a 
few standards at $6.00. Local canners 
report difficulty in arranging acreage 
and expect final figures will show no 
more than last year and possibly less, 
As in the case of most vegetables, prices 
will be higher due to increased produc- 
tion costs. 


CORN — Interest in spot supplies of 
corn has picked up considerably and at 
the same time a few lots have come out 
of hiding recently. Fancy whole kernel, 
both in tens and 303s, are in good de- 
mand but nothing is offered. Fancy 
cream style golden in No. 2 tins sold here 
this week at $1.65 and 308s at $1.50 al- 
though no important quantities were in- 
volved. Extra standard whole kernel in 
8 oz. cans is offered at 90 cents and fancy 
1s are held at $1.15 to $1.20. Distribu- 
tors will be down to a bare minimum by 
the time September rolls around and the 
new pack becomes available. 


TOMATOES—Little change to report 
from last week as little or nothing is of- 
fered although the trade are looking for 
everything in the line of tomatoes and 
tomato products. A few sales of local 
fancy juice at $1.25 for 2s and $2.70 for 
46 oz. were the sum total of business 
done the past week. Buyers still have a 
long time to go before new pack and can- 
ners have not, as yet, completed acreage 
arrangement even in the face of raw 
stock prices which are up eight to ten 
dollars a ton over last year. 


CITRUS — Distributors complain the 
sale of citrus juices is off to an alarming 
degree and it’s difficult to explain as the 
sale of concentrated frozen juice has also 
sagged although not to the same degree. 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 


RENNEBURG 
Continuous 


COOKERS 
and 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 
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However, despite a complete lack of in- 
terest prices have shown some evidence 


‘of reaching bottom after a continued 
slide the past two months. 


Fancy sugar 
added orange juice is now held at a bot- 
tom of $2.80 for 46 oz. with blended at 
$2.60 and grapefruit juice at $2.20. Tan- 


| gerine juice is offered at 97% cents for 


2s and $2.15 for 46 oz. These prices rep- 
resent the bottom with competitive quo- 
tations ranging upward and everyone 
concerned hope the downward trend has 
been halted. 


APPLESAUCE — Fancy New York 
state sauce in No. 10 tins is quoted at 
$6.85 with some shading of prices indi- 
cated. Fancy 2s are selling from the 
same section at $1.45 with extra stand- 
ard at $1.25 to $1.30. The trade are 
now showing interest in sauce although 
efforts are being made to buy for less on 


' the theory that anything available in 
> volume on this kind of a market might 


show signs of weakness. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A few small 
lots of odds and ends were offered here 
this week from the coast and were quick- 
ly seld in most cases especially the fruit 
in No. 10 tins. Fancy Bartlett pears at 
$16.50, choice at $14.85, and standards at 
$13.50 were sold at once. The same was 
true of No. 10 prune plums at $8.30 for 
choice grade as well as 2% choice at 
$2.57%. In the same assortment fancy 
2% pears were offered at $2.65, choice 
at $4.15 and standard at $3.75. At the 
same time reports reached here of a seri- 


- ous freeze from the Northwest where an 


excellent crop of pears, berries and cher- 
ries was in the making. First reports 
did not give a complete picture of dam- 
age although it would seem damage has 
been severe which would put canners in 
that area in the same position they were 
last year. It’s conditions of this kind that 
may change the trade’s attitude about 
the new pack. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


_ Light Rains Bring Relief In Drought—Dry 
” Bean Support Prices—Excellent Quality Spin- 


ach Pack—Asparagus Growers Price Ideas 
High—No Change In Fruits—Citrus Prices 
Vary Widely—Olive Shipments High— 
Sardine Outlook Unfavorable— 
Tuna Pack Heavy. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 3, 1951 


_ THE SITUATION — The dullness 
hat has prevailed in recent weeks in the 
‘nned foods market continues with little 
ch: ange, owing to the scarcity of unsold 
ems of last season’s pack, and the lim- 
red offerings of 1951 pack. Spinach and 
‘sparagus are occupying the attention of 
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canners, but only on the former are quo- 
tations being made generally. Some 
S.A.P. business is being booked on aspar- 
agus and on some items in the early 
fruit list, but this lacks much of being 
large in volume. Shipping has picked 
up during the week, with this attributed 
to a good spring demand in some of the 
more important centers of distribution. 
Light rains fell throughout the State 
with the passing of April, breaking a 
spring drought without precedent. This 
will benefit all crops and especially those 
in districts where irrigation is not 
practiced. 


DRY BEANS—Support prices for dry 
beans for the 1951 crop made their ap- 
pearance during the past week and are 
slightly higher than those of last year, 
averaging $7.07 per 100 pounds, against 
$7.05 for the 1950 crop. This is for Cali- 
fornia and Arizona beans, along with 
those of two counties in New Mexico. 
The local bean market is quiet, although 
an improved demand is noted from can- 
ners for Small Whites, with prices steady 
at $10.65 to $10.75. 


SPINACH — The California spinach 
pack is coming along nicely and seems to 
be of excellent quality. Early sales have 
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MARKET NEWS 


been quite satisfactory and some canners 
are now off the market until the output 
can be estimated more closely. Rain came 
just in time to prevent any serious dam- 
age from drought and should greatly bene- 
fit the late acreage. The California Pack- 
ing Corporation, which is again canning 
spinach in California, has quoted prices 
for California and the Far Western area 
at $1.50 for No. 2s and $1.90 for 24s. 
Another large operator with a featured 
brand is quoting $1.57% and $1.95, 
respectively. 


ASPARGUS—The pack of asparagus 
is coming along rather slowly, owing to 
cool weather and the high prices de- 
manded by many growers for canning 
stock. Canners have their prices frozen 
and suggest that prices to growers be at 
about last season’s level. Some large 
canners control considerable acreage and 
are keeping out of the outside market for 
the time being. Ideas of growers range 
up to 11% cents a pound. No opening 
lists have been brought out to this date, 
as far as can be learned, but several can- 
ners are offering to accept business at 
“prices no higher than last season’s open- 
ing lists.” 


FRUITS—tThere is nothing new to re- 
port in California canned fruits but some 
of the larger interests advise that they 
could move cling peaches, apricots and 
fruit cocktail in sizable quantities if they 
could be had. Crop conditions remain 
quite satisfactory in this State, but re- 
ports from the Pacific Northwest indi- 
cate that losses from frost there will be 
considerable. The damage seems to be 
spotty, but some important districts were 
hit. Some California cherries have been 
sold of late at $3.90 for No. 2% fancy. 
This will be the first fruit to receive at- 
tention from canners. 


CITRUS—Very little interest is being 
shown in citrus juices of the new pack, 
with the market in a very unstable con- 
dition. Lists vary widely and distribu- 
tors are moving stocks off without mak- 
ing an attempt to replace them at once. 


OLIVES—Shipments of canned olives 
continue to show gains month by month 
over those of a year ago and this branch 
of the industry is in a very healthy con- 
dition. Pitted olives are growing rapidly 
in popularity and the greatest gain is 
being made in the sale of these. Canning 
operations on last season’s crop are still 
under way and will likely continue for 
the next sixty days, but most of the ex- 
pected output has already been sold. 


TOMATOES — The California Crop 
Reporting Service has brought out a 
report indicating that the acreage of to- 
matoes for processing promises to be 
about 150,000 acres, or the largest in the 
history of the industry. Last year’s har- 
vested acreage is placed at 75,520 acres 
and in the past decade the average has 
been slightly less than 110,000 acres, Un- 
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less the season is a highly satisfactory 
one, with the crop ripening on a long, 
steady basis, processing facilities may be 
inadequate to handle it, suggest canners. 
Unsold holdings are very light for this 
time of the year. 


SARDINES—Experts of the Califor- 
nia Bureau of Marine Fisheries, Division 
of Fish and Game, are suggesting that 
the outlook for the 1951-52 sardine fish- 
ing season is unfavorable. This forecast 
is based on an analysis of catch figures 
from the 1950-51 season. Almost no fish 
of the 1949 year class were caught off 
the California coast and this is inter- 
preted to mean that a severe scarcity of 
two and three-year-old fish, which has 
contributed a large part of the sardine 
catch in recent years, will be evident 
next season. Sardines of last season’s 
pack are firmly held, with most of the 
sales being made for export account. 


TUNA—tTuna has been pouring into 
cans at a rapid rate so far this year and 
another banner output seems in the mak- 
ing. -The California pack for February 
amounted to 485,437 cases, making the 
output 1,083,694 cases for the first two 
months, against 509,163 cases for the 
first two months of 1950. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Market Quiet With Little Replace. — 
ment Buying—Oyster Season Over And No q 


Movement Of Canned Items—Warm 
Weather Favorable To Crabs. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 3, 1951 
SHRIMP — The market on canned 


shrimp is quiet and even replacement — 
stock buying seems to have been sus- — 


pended which may be that what sizes 
buyers are short of are not now available 
and they prefer to wait until the new 


pack comes in August before increasing © 


their inventories. 
Landings of shrimp for the week end- 


ing April 20, 1951 were: Louisiana 1,336 — 


barrels, including 256 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 367 barrels includ- 
ing 26 barrels for canning; Alabama 
69 barrels; Apalachicola, Florida 48 
barrels; and Texas 2,563 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 4,383 barrels, which is 
3,162 less barrels shrimp than were pro- 
duced the previous week. The canners 
received 1,181 less barrels shrimp than 
they received the previous week. 


CALENDAR OF 


MAY 11, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


MAY 18-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. es 


MAY 23-24, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors and Administrative 
Council, National Canners Association, 
1133 - 20th Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 11-12, 1951—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National - American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JUNE 12-13, 1951—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
Maine. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 27-29, 1951 — Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JULY 18-27, 1951— Annual Techni- 
cians School for Tomato and Tomato 
Products Canners, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind, 


EVENTS 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951—14th Annual © 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva ~ 


Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual _ 


Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, ~ 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick ~ 


Springs, Ind. 
NOVEMBER 12-13, 


1951 — Annual © 


Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, ~ 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 4 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners ~ 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 3 


burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual : 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- ~ 


tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual _ 
Convention, Association of New York © 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, © 


New York. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners ~ 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, ~ 


San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- | 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Ass0- 7 


ciation, Chateau Frontenac, 
P. Q., Canada. 
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As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 118,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,412.000 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,735,000 pounds 
more than one year ago. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sipppi and Alabama reported that 1,320 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending April 21, 1951, 
which brought the pack for the season to 
627,829 standard cases as compared with 
615,189 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 


OYSTERS—The weather has warmed 
up considerably and summer has arrived 
which will end the oyster season, as oys- 
ters do not keep long out of water in hot 
weather. The old saying that oysters 
are only good in the months with an “R”, 
no doubt gets it saying from the fact 
that months that do not have an “R” are 
hot weather months. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing April 20, 1951 were: Louisiana 22,- 
192 barrels, including 19,184 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 3,007 barrels, all 
for canning; Alabama 1,021 barrels, in- 
cluding 800 barrels for canning; Apala- 
chicola, Florida 322 barrels, making a 
total of 26,542 barrels, which is an in- 
crease of 1,080 barrels over the previous 
week. No movement of canned oysters 
takes place until the fall of the year. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 16,184 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending April 21, 1951, 
which brought the pack for the season to 
221,204 standard cases, as compared with 
275,576 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 


HARD CRABS — The weather has 
warmed up considerable the past week 
which should increase crab production 
from now on, as they are a hot weather 
crustacean. 


Landings of crab for the week ending 
April 1, 1951 were: Louisiana 53,540 
pounds; Mississippi 19,820; Alabama 22,- 
880 pounds; and Apalachicola, Florida 
56,280 pounds, making a total of 152,520 
or a drop of 19,800 barrels from the 
amount produced the previous week. 


No report of any crab meat being 
packed processed, hence it is all packed 
fresh-cooked which has to be kept on ice 
or refrigeration, whereas processed crab 
meat does not have to be iced nor kept 
under refrigeration. 


Hard crab production has been slow 


getting started this season on account 
of too many cold days. 


NEW APPLE CANNERY 


The Sebastopol Apple Growers Union 
has arranged to erect a cannery there at 
“ cost of about $125,000. 
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GLASS CONTAINERS 


Shipments of 8,772,000 gross of glass 
containers in February 1951 were 10 
percent below January 1951 shipments 
of 9,766,000 gross but 26 percent higher 
than shipments of 6,947,000 gross in 
February 1950. Production of glass con- 
tainers in February 1951 totaled 9,201,- 
000 gross, down 10 percent from the pre- 
vious month. 

For individual types of containers, the 
largest decreases in shipments from Jan- 
uary to February were 45 percent for 
wide-mouth toiletries containers; 26 per- 
cent for wide-mouth medicinal contain- 
ers; 25 percent for returnable beverage 
bottles; and 16 percent for narrow-neck 
medicinal containers. Increases were 
shown during this period of 11 percent 
for both narrow-neck food containers 
and returnable beer bottles, and 28 per- 
cent for nonreturnable beer bottles. 

The statistics in this release are based 
on reports submitted by 30 companies 
manufacturing glass containers and rep- 
resents complete coverage of the glass 
containers industry. 


COMMERCIAL CLOSURES 


’ Shipments of crowns during January, 
on an average working-day basis, were 
6 percent below December 1950 and 75 
percent over the January 1950 figure, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. January ship- 
ments, unadjusted for the number of 
working days, amounted to 37.0 million 
gross, as compared to 35.8 million gross 
in December 1950 and 20.2 million gross 
in January 1950. 

Shipments of commercial metal and 
plastic caps during January, on an aver- 
age working-day basis, were 21 percent 
below December 1950 and 37 percent 
above the January 1950 figure. During 
January, shipments of caps amounted to 
1,318 million units as compared with 
1,525 million units in December 1950 
and 920 million units in January 1950. 


Wear a 


Veterans of Ferets mn Wars 
of the United States 


MARKET NEWS 
CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canning operations continued 
on a high level during March, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics reports. 
The quantity canned or used in canning 
totaled 17,425,000 pounds, compared with 
12,938,000 pounds during March last 
year and 11,941,000 pounds, the 1945-49 
average. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during March totaled 
37,565,000 pounds. Of this quantity, 16,- 
832,000 pounds were for canning and 
20,733,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. Of the quantity inspected during 
March last year, 12,543,000 pounds were 
for canning and 14,151,000 pounds were 
eviscerated for sale. 


CAN SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of metal cans during Feb- 
ruary, on a working-day basis, were 2 
percent above January and 21 percent 
above February 1950, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 


February shipments of metal cans, un- 
adjusted for the number of working 
days, amounted to 240 thousand tons as 
compared to 272 thousand tons in Janu- 
ary and 198 thousand tons during Febru- 
ary 1950. 

Data on shipments of metal cans are 
reported to the Bureau of the Census in 
terms of base boxes of steel consumed in 
the manufacture of cans converted to 
short tons. 


ORANGE JUICE SALES 
INCREASED WITH 
MECHANICAL DISPENSERS 


Sales of reconstituted frozen concen- 
trated orange juice from mechanical dis- 
pensers averaged about 18 percent larger 
than sales from the customary jugs or 
pitchers, in merchandising tests con- 
ducted in selected drug stores by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Comparisons of sales were made by 
PMA in six stores in Washington, D. C., 
and six in Richmond, Va., in a study 
under authority of the Research and 
Marketing Act. The purpose was to 
learn the effects of use of mechanical 
dispensers on,.the volume of sales and 
on sanitation, and the relative efficiency 
of the new and the old methods of 
merchandising. 

It was found that the juice would keep 
in good condition in the mechanical dis- 
pensers for at least two days after it 
was reconstituted, and that the dispens- 
ers, properly cared for, assured good 
sanitary quality in the beverage. Foun- 
tain managers agreed that the efficiency 
of service was improved, and that waste 
of juice, especially from jug breakage, 
was reduced, 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces election of the following new 
members: Dimitri C. Abdelnour, Port 
Chester, New York, recommended by 
Paul Sayres & Co., Inc.; James A. Mc- 
Farland, Knoxville, Tennessee, recom- 
mended by DeWitt & Meredith, and Hen- 
ry K. Wittrup & Co., West Hartford, 
Connecticut, recommended by John M. 
Walton Co. 


PITTMAN OPENS 
BROKERAGE COMPANY 


W. G. (Bill) Pittman, active in frozen 
food distribution since 1932, has opened 
his own brokerage firm, to be known as 
the W. G. Pittman Company, with offices 
at 149 California Street, San Francisco, 
and will specialize in frozen foods serv- 
ing distributors in Northern California 
and Hawaii. 


GETS NEW ACCOUNTS 


Moris Reingold & Son, Houston, Texas 
food brokers, have recently been ap- 
pointed to represent the Blanke-Baer Ex- 
tract & Preserving Company of St. 
Louis, and Godchaux Sugars of New 
Orleans. 


CLOVER FARM ELECTS 


Members of the Board of Directors of 
Clover Farm Stores Corporation held 
their annual spring meeting at the offices 
of Clover Farm National Headquarters 
in Cleveland, April 12 and 13. 

Re-elected as officers of the corporation 
to serve during the coming year were 
French Fox as Chairman of the Board, 
and Grant A. Mason as President and 
General Manager. Mr. Fox is treasurer 
and general manager of Fox Grocery 
Company supply house of the Charleroi 
Division of Clover Farm Stores in Char- 
leroi, Pennsylvania. 

Also re-elected were Charles H. 
Vaughn as Vice-President in Charge of 
Promotion and Advertising, E. A. Cos- 
grove as Vice-President in Charge of 
Field Operations, Otto H. Droste presi- 
dent of Jageman-Bode Company of 
Springfield, Illinois as secretary, and 
Mrs. G. S. Clark as assistant secretary. 


ORGANIZE NEW FIRM 


Carl Cannon Co. has been organized at 
Vidalia, Georgia, to conduct a food brok- 
erage business. Members of the firm are 
Carl Cannon and Jewell A. Cannon. 


DIRECTS EXPORT SALES 


Frederick Gonzales has been named 
manager of the newly-formed export de- 
partment of the Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Michigan, canners. 


VISITING FOREIGN PRINCIPALS 


Perry H. Chipurnoi of the New York 


food brokerage firm bearing his name, is 
on a business trip to England, Scotland 
and France, visiting the firm’s principals 
in those countries. 


RE-ELECTED 


E. G. Bierhaus, Vincennes, Indiana, 
has been re-elected president of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


HEADS MARINE DIVISION 


Harley S. Warden has been appointed 
manager of the marine sales department 
for The Schuhmacher Co., Texas whole- 
sale grocers. He will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s Houston plant. 


HEADS JOBBING FIRM 


Henry T. Schlapp has been elected 
president of the Krenning-Schlapp Gro- 
cer Co., St. Louis wholesale grocers. He 
succeeds his father, Carl H. Schlapp, 
who has headed the firm since 1902, and 
who now becomes chairman of the board, 


IN NEW OFFICES 


Walter L. Pfluger & Associates, food 
brokers, have moved their offices to 
larger quarters at 30 Church Street, New 
York City. 


The Seventh Edition of 


$10 
Remi- 
tance 
With 
Order 


BALTIMORE 2, 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
to proper methods of canning. 
of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
20S.GAY STREET 


It covers every phase 


MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 390 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLY FIRMS 


FOR AN ADVERTISING BUY 


ALMANAC 1951 


The industry's “Bible” --on the desks of over 6000 CANNERS, 
FOOD BUYERS, FOOD BROKERS every day of the year with 
MUST information—food laws, labeling requirements, U. S. 
grades, pack and crop statistics, ‘Where to Buy” the industry's 
needs, and other vital references, returning A FULL YEAR of 
advertising benefit for the one time cost. Rates on applic- 


. ation. 1951 issue now in course of preparation. Ready 
about June 1. 


Please Order Space at Once 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fan., Nat., No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 
Fey., Green, No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth........... 


BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
No. 10 7.7 
Ex. Sta., No. BOB 1.4 
No, 2 1.5 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308... 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1,90 
No. 10 — 
Std., Cut, No. 808 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.76 
MIDWEST 
Wh., Fey., 1 NO, 
2 sv. 
8 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 1.35 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ........ 1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.50 
No. 303 1.25 
NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 
No. 10 — 
4 sv., No. 2 — 
No. 10 
No. 10 — 
5 sv., No. 2 — 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 
No. 10 —-- 
OZARKS 
Texas 
Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 2....... 1.50 
Std., Cut, No. 1 as OP 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2....0..... 1.50 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.00 
Blue Lake, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ 1.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
East, Fey., Tiny Gr., 
2.90-2.95 
Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 308.......... 2.50-2.60 
No. 2 —- 
Fey., Med., Gr., No. 3038......2.40-2.45 
No. 2 
No. 10 — 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 300..1.25 
No. 10 8.50 
BEETS 
No. 10 
No. 10 —— 
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Diced, Fey., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
Shoestring, Fey., No. 2... 1.10 
1.20 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Fey., Diced, No. 1 . 


Fey., Cut, No. 10 


No. 2, 16/0 1.15 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 

Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 

Northwest, No. 2, diced............... 1.15 
No. 2, Sliced . 

303 1.00 
No, 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 

CORN 

East 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 308.......... 
No, 2 


Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 2 

Std., No. 303 — 


No. 303 
No. 303 —- 
No. 2 
No. 10 
MIDWEST 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303....—— 
Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02.......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 — 
C.S., Fey., 1.00-1. 02% 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 
Mei BOB 1.40-1.45 
HOMINY 
Mid-west, Key., No. 2.......... 1.00.1.05 
1.40-1.45 
PEAS 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
Mipwest SWEETS 
All Grades and : Sizes............ Nominal 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
New York SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 8v., No. 1.45-1.50 
TEXAS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.22% 
No. 10 4.50 
POTATOES (White) 
No. 2 -90-1.00 
No. 10 4.75 


POTATOES, Sweer 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. ......1.92% 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 

No. 10 6.50 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 


PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 — 
No. 2% 
No. 10 —— 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .871%4- .90 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No, 2 1.55-1.75 
No. 2% 1.95-2.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 2 1.42%-1.50 
No. 2% 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 5.35-5.80 

1,25 
No. 10 6.00 

TOMATOES 

Florida, Std., No. 1 .......... 1.2214-1.25 
No. 2 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
All areas Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 


N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 
Va., Fey., No. 2, Sl. ... aennevgeee 


No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.65 

No. 10 7.60 
N. Y., Fey., No. 1.30-1.40 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 

No. 10 6.85-7.00 
Md., Va.. Pa., Fay., 8 08. -80 

No. 303 1,25-1.30 

No. 2 1.40-1.45 

No. 10 6.75-6.85 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
Std., No. 2% — 
CHERRIES 

No. 10 ——- 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 

Choice 

Standard — 
No. 10, Ch. ae 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2...— 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Choice, No. — 


PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart, No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 


No. 1T 
No. 2% 
No. 2% —— 
Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 20° 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PEACHES 
Choice, No, 2% 
Std., No. 2% — 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.8) 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........00.. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10... 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Va., Fey., 32 oz. bot. 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.55-2.75 7 
No. 10 5.05-5.80 
Calif., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.19 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 | 
Calif., No. 2 1.25 3 
46 oz. 2.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz, 2.80-3.10 
No. 10 — 5 
Calif, Fey., NO. 1.50 
46 oz. 3.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1,85 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. Nominal — 
46 oz. 2.85 
N. Y., Fey., NO. 2 — 
46 oz. q 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 496 OB. 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............ Nominal 
’s Nominal 
’s Nominal 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 Nominal 
’s Nominal 
Nominal 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil kelyess............6.00-6.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 

Tomato Sauce ... 


SHRIMP 4 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
4.25-4.85 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 
TUNA—PER Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-15.00 © 
Chunks & Flakes............ 2.00-18,00 
Grated 11,00 © 
Fey., Light meat, 14’s......13.50-13.75 


..6.50-7.00 


12.50-12.75 
Chunks & Flakes ...........11 50 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery waste Dewatering Screen, 
$479.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor Con- 
veyors $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Conveyors. 
_ Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, $545.00; 20 
' ton Truck Scale, $617.00. Guaranteed equipment. Immediate 
shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE —2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with % H.P. 3 phase Motor and Agitator, Dial Thermom- 
eter, 2” temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 #35 
Food Machinery De Luxe Model Super Juice Extractors, stain- 
less seel contact parts complete with 5 H.P. 3 phase Motor; 1 
Tri-Clover Sanitary Pump equipped with 1 H.P. 3 phase Motor, 
1%” inlet and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Auto- 
matic Beet Cutter, equipped with 1 H.P. 3 phase Motor. All 


_ machinery in A-1 operating condition and can be inspected at 


our plant any time. Terms cash. Interested parties should 
write: The Greencastle Packing Co., Greencastle, Pa. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Kolman Dehydrator Model K-3, used as demon- 
strator, suitable for drying alfalfa, apple pomace, citrus and 
tomato plant waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Kyler Labeler, Serial #4332L, will handle 8 oz. 
to 46 oz. cans, in good condition; Robins Stringless Bean Slitter, 
complete with Shaker Washer, Figure 878-S and 113-S, condi- 
tion fair. L. H. Moore Canning Co., P. O. Box 1711, McAllen, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair Scott Pea Grader, like new; 1 Link 
Belt Water Separator, used 30 days; 1 Silo Filler. Priced for 
quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 8216 
Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 1744. 


FOR SALE—50 Galvanized Iron Pea or Bean Carts, rectang- 
ular, on wheels, easily moved. Size 32” x 32” to a depth of 15” 
then tapering to a discharge opening in center 6” x 6” with slide 
control. Home Style Food Products Co., Inc., Waterloo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 only Triangle Sealing Machine, Model # S R 
Serial #3823; 1 only Logan Tubular Roller Bearing Power Con- 
veyor, 100 ft. long in 10 foot lengths with Standards, Motor, 
Reducer, Belt, 24 inch wide; 1 only Iron Fireman Bin Feed 
Stoker. J. G. Pieri Co., 601 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 6, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—32 single bale 4 tier Perforated Crates, 6 slat- 
ted; 15 Perforated Tops for above; 1 Robins Buggy Cart; 7- 
pocket Ayars Tomato Filler, change parts for #2% cans; 2 
Steam Hoists; several 6 ft. open top Cooking Kettles. C. L. 
Hammack, Lancaster, Va. 


FOR SALE—55 Cypress Tanks. Approximately 3200 gal. 
cap. each, 9’ dia. by 8’, with four 4” x 6” molded end pieces, 
12” x 17” manhole, with iron inward swinging cover, eight 7%” 
galvanized steel hoops, and patent tightening lug, four bell 
base screw jack floor stands, pitched interior, shellacked and 
painted exterior, like new, replacement cost today according to 
manufacturer $1000 each; we offer immediate delivery at con- 
siderably less than half of new, still erected and inspection in- 
vited at Grunewald Brewery, American St. & Susquehanna Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two Filters. Sweetland Filter #5, 24” dia., 
29-plate, 185 sq. ft.; Sietz Model EK 23 x 23, 100-plate, filter 
plates of coated aluminum, can be used for water, wine, beer, or 
similar. Grunewald Brewery, American St. & Susquehanna 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
guaranteed, 40# pressure, from 20 gal. to 150 gal. sizes; new 
Stainless Stee] Kettles 100# pressure, from 50 gal. to 500 gal. 
sizes; Stainless Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 6,000 gal.; Ayars 
Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt S/S Kettle, 100# jkt pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 2 - 225 
gal. S/S Open Tanks; 1- 1880 gal. S/S jkt Kettle; 29-200 gal. 
unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 
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FOR SALE—One Sinclair Scott Flotation Corn Washer and 
two Belt Driven Double Corn Huskers, used one season; Three 
Motor Driven, Universal Corn Cutters and one Ayars 5 Pocket 
Corn Filler, practically as good as new. Howard O. Proctor, 
Delta, Pa. Phone Delta 34 R 5. 


FOR SALE—1 Motorized Bridge Onion Trimmer, condition 
excellent, $250; 1 Robins Belt Driven Bean Cutter, 1” cut, also 
head for %” cut, condition good, $400; 1 Motor Driven Adjust- 
able Burt Labeler, can range 8 oz. to #2%, condition fair to 
good, $600; 1 Monitor 1A Cleaner, 2 sets of screens, belt driven, 
condition fair, $75; 1 #16 Clipper Cleaner, 2 sets of screens, 
belt driven, condition fair, $75; 1-3%” x 2%” x 4” Worthing- 
ton Duplex Pump, condition good, $100. All subject to prior sale. 
Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Burt Labeler, adjustable #1 to #10 cans; on 
#10 cans must handle spot or wrap around labels. L. H. Moore 
Canning Co., P. O. Box 1711, McAllen, Tex. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Virginia field grown plants. Tomato: Rutgers 
and Master Marglobe ready about May 20 for setting in your 
fields. We use certified and treated seed, the plants are sprayed 
with Dithane for disease and blight. Cabbage: Marion Market 
and Golden Acre Yellows Resistant, also Copenhagen Market 
and Penn State Ball Head ready about April 20; all seed of the 
above are from F. H. Woodruff, Milford, Conn. Certified Sweet 
Potato Plants: Nancy Hall and Porto Rico; seed grown on our 
farms and treated. Our Cabbage and Tomato are grown in rows 
and cultivated, which gives you a large deep rooted plant. Any 
order large or small receives our careful attention. Wire or 
write for our catalogue. Clifford A. Cutchins Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants grown 
from certified seed; $3.00 per thousand F.O.B. here at the farm; 
tomato plants ready May 10. Also ten million Cabbage Plants, 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Flat Dutch, 
Enkhuizen, Danish Ball Head; $2.00 per thousand F.O.B. 
Franklin. Sweet Potato Plants, Porto Rico and Nancy Hall; 
$4.00 per thousand. We also have five hundred thousand long 
red Tomato Plants at $4.00 per thousand. All plants mossed 
packed to arrive safely anywhere. We are equipped to load your 
truck here at the farm. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. Telephone 8162-3. 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. All outdoor grown on our 
farms at Franklin, Va. Cabbage: 10 Standard Varieties includ- 
ing Yellows Resistant. Tomato Plants: 8 Standard Varieties 
including Stokescross Hybrids. Sweet Potato Plants: All Vir- 
ginia Grown State Certified. We also Grow Pepper, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli & Onion Plants. Get our catalog and ask for special 
quotations on truck load lots delivered or f.o.b. our farms. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. “Virginia’s Oldest & Largest 
Growers”. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—Bush Lima Bean Seed. 35 bu. Hend.-Fish 48 
(germination 87%-1951) 11¢/lb.; 30 bu. Hend. Assoc. ’48 (germ. 
85%-’51) 11c/lb.; 20 bu. Clark-Green, Assoc. ’47 (germ. 86%-’51) 
12c/lb.; 14 bu. Peerless-Fish °48 (germ. 88%-’51) 10c/Ib.; 
INSECTICIDE DUST—3500 lbs. 1.96% Nicotine-Miller Chem. 
"47 @ 7c; 1313 lb. 5% DDT-Newton ’49 @ 3c; 975 lb. 5% Mar- 
late-Newton ’49 @ 6c; 850 Ib. 1% Rotonone, 50% Sulphur, 
Niagara @ 4c. The Torsch Canning Co., Box 378, Milford, Del. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By Plant Manager with small or 
medium sized plant on West Coast. Salary secondary. Experi- 
enced Jams, Jellies, Mayonnaise, Syrups, Canned Meats, Poul- 
try, Fruits, Vegetables, and other Specialties. Over 20 years 
experience. Adv. 5153, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—FACTORY 


WANTED—Lease or purchase Tomato Cannery. In reply |) 
describe fully. Write, wire or phone: Al Baylow, 102 Armagh § 
Drive, Baltimore 12, Md. Valley 3816. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther. 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers — 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn,” 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Red, also green and mixed red and green dicei 
peppers in brine, drained weight 400 Ibs. to barrel. 200 barrel 
cut red peppers drained weight 285 lbs. to barrel. One thousand — 
cases six tens mixed red and green diced peppers. W. D. Ross, 
Clayton, Del. 


FOR SALE—2000 new Containers for 1 doz. #2 cans. 


What) 
will you bid? Cope Bros., R. #1, Manheim, Pa. 4 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER || 


With POSITIVE ear butting & RUBBER husking rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 

Either Single or Double Cut 

Morral Combination 


Cutter & Comminut- 
ing Machine 


For Over Matured Corn, 
Makes All Your Corn Fancy 


And other machinery 


Write for Catalog 
and Particulars 
Patented 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral Ohio 
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——SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SPRING CONFERENCE 


from “The Country Gardener” 
“Spring is here!” said the aphid to the borer, 
“Time to rise and shine!” 
“March has just bellowed its last big roar, 
So ring the bell to dine.” 
The earthworm budged once and snored again; 
He had some time to wait. 
But the leaf hopper hopped with the sound of rain; 
He had an early date. 
The spittle bug said, “Gotta hit the hay!” 
As he was getting up. 
‘Tl hope the alfalfa’s ready by May; 
I’m hungry as a pup!” 
The potato bug rose with a big hangover ; 
He wasn’t far from dead. 
He'd got a snootful and couldn’t get sober 
Eating Arsenate of Lead. 
The little red louse took off like a bird, 
“So long, gang,”’ he said, 
“Going to Washington to get the good word, 
And join the rest of the Reds.” 


The Bickerings hadn’t been getting along too well. 
It was 3:00 a.m. when George unsteadily reached the 
top of the stairs. His wife, opening the bedroom door, 
remarked, “‘So, home is the best place after all.” 

“Not so sure,” said George, “but it’s the only place 
open,” 


- 


Shipwrecked on a desert island, the young man pro- 
posed marriage to the beautiful lady: 
Young Man (urging): “We might as well settle 


+ down because we’ll never be rescued anyway.” 


Beautiful Lady: “But there are no ministers and it 
wouldn’t be legal.” 


Young Man: “I’m not worried about that. I don’t 


| see any policemen around, either.” 


Science Professor: What happens when a body is 
immersed in water? 3 
Co-ed: The telephone rings. 


“My Ma don’t allow me to play with you,” said the 
boy with the freckles. “She says you’re a bad boy.” 

“My Ma don’t allow me to play with you, neither,” 
retorted the redheaded one. “She says you’re the worst 
voy in the neighborhood.” 

“Gee! We’re both regular fellers, aint we?” 


It is said that at the age of 75 there are 18 percent 
more women than men. But at age 75, who cares? 
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self-propelled 


One look will convince 
you that the new War- 
ren Hi-Clearance Model 
11 is the sprayer buy 
of the year. You'll see 
that it’s built for 
heavy-duty year ’round 
operation. 


The Warren Model 11 is 
the most versatile sprayer 
on the market today. It works 
with unmatched performance 
on the control of all vegetable 
and cotton crop diseases and insects—brush and weed 
control—defoliation—and many other farm uses. 


The 40-foot spray boom is hydraulically actuated from 
heights of 1’8” to 8’4”. 

Warren’s continuously efficient and profitable operation 
pays off wherever spraying is needed. 


Write TODAY for detailed literature and price lists. 


SPRAYER 


WARREN MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Dept. CT, Monmouth, Illinois 


PLAIN, 
| VARNISHED. 


EMBOSSED. 
SIMPSON 


BALTIMORE.MD. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC: 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. : : 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. q 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. : 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 

CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 

GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, II. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 

Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 

U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 

Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. -San Jose, Cal. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, III. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 


a 
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ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
| 
rompt \/ Delivery 


more natural fruit 
flavor in canned 
fruit juices... 


CERELOSE 


BRAND 


dextrose 


PURITOSE FRUIT CANNERS count on CERELOSE > 


BRAND | to help plumping and improve texture. It 
CORN SYRUP. | _ also brings out more of the natural fruit 
flavor... just what the consumer’ wants. 
CERELOSE is dextrose...a natural sugar 
found in mature, well-ripened fruits. 


*  Cerelose and Puritose are registered trade-marks of Corn Products Refining Company, New York, N. Y. 


Full technical service, no obligation 


_ CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
'e 17 Battery Place ve _ New York 4, N. Y. 
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WHEN 
POLICY 


PROTECTS YOUR PRODUCT 


the Way 


Somewhere along the line, your product may 
cause trouble. You can’t always prevent it. But 
you can protect yourself. 


The new, low-cost Manufacturers & Merchants 
Product Liability Insurance protects not only 
you, but-your distributors, wholesalers and re- 
tailers as well. You get: 


@ Protection against legal liability for 
damages. 


@ Protection of your product’s good 
will, by fighting false and fraudulent 
claims. 


@ Prevention of loss of retail outlets 
by swift, expert attention to all com- 
plaints. 


AND the satisfaction of working with a com- 
pany which specializes in the food industry and 
handles your problems with a skill born of long 
experience. 


For full details write to: 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


35 East Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest Writer of Food Products Insurance in the World. 


MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 


Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a particular prob- 
lem in your manufacturing or processing, you might 
be interested in knowing why Diamond Crystal Al- 
berger Process Salt is such a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization methods, the Alberger 
system makes use of high brine pressure which is 
developed to such an extent that super-saturation 
takes place in a special chamber. When this pressure 
is suddenly released, the salt is literally blasted out 
of solution into fine “flasher flakes”—all within a 
fraction of a second! 


These microscopically small “flasher flakes” differ 
from the usual type of salt crystal because they 
possess a high specific surface which permits them 
to dissolve much faster than ordinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving salt, you can 
count on Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt for more 
rapid solubility. Our Technical Director will gladly 
recommend the correct Diamond Crystal product for 
best results in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. M-24, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
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Let Crown Service Help You 
Give Guess Work the Gate! 


Why ask for trouble? If you're uncertain, it’s easy to be sure! When packing 
problems come up, call on Crown for friendly help and guidance. Our technical 
staffs constitute a veritable Information Bureau which is always standing by, ready 
to round up the right answers whenever you call. 


Among Crown’s Services To Canners: 

Your Plant: Plant Engineering Service * Plant Efficiency Service 

Your Product: Laboratory Control Service * New Product Development Service 
Your Production: Closing Machine Service * Laboratory Field Service 


Division o 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO * BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS 
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Now is the time for all packers 
to check with CONTINENTAL... 


Here are six of many good reasons why it is sound business for 
a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. e Our Research Department may have 
@ We may well be able to give you the answer to a knotty technical problem 
better service because our thirty-six can which is bothering you. 
plants are strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 
e@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- people — right down to the last man — 
ibility we can assure you of a dependable are anxious to serve you. 
supply. 

as 
e@ Our technical people may be able to You cant beat Continental / 
suggest a change in your processing oper- , rendable source of supply - 


ations that will save you money. 


100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 6 
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